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REVIEWS 


A Treatise on the Nature, Symptoms, Causes, 
and. Treatment of Insanity, with Practical 
Observations on Lunatic Asylums; and a De- 
scription of the Pauper Lunatic Asylum for 
the County of Middlesex, at Hanwell ; with 
a detailed Account of its Management. By 
Sir W. C. Ellis, M.D. 8vo. Holdsworth. 

Accorpina to parliamentary returns, says Sir 

W. Ellis, “ there are in England 12,668 pauper 

lunatics; and the ‘aide dete, including the 

diferent classes of society, cannot be estimated 
at fewer than 10,000 ;” that is to say, about one 
person in every twelve hundred! This is a fear- 
ful view of the religious, moral, and material 
civilization of the country, which, while it affords 
asubject for wide and multiform considerations, 
attaches no ordinary importance to the especial 

iculat of insanity and its asylums. The pre- 

sent volume, therefore, coming from the pen of 
one whose reputation in that department stands 
so high, will most probably be sought for with 
avidity ; while its sale will by no means be con- 
fined to this country, but extend through the 
several nations of the continent, which are vying 
with each other in zeal to enlarge a branch of 
medical knowledge hitherto most unaccountably 
neglected. Abounding, as this treatise does, in 
details of interest and curiosity, and opening oc- 
casionally new and ingenious suggestions for 
examination, we apprehend that it will not be 
considered, as a whole, to afford any great ad- 
dition to our theoretical and scientific knowledge 
of the subject, or to raise, in any large degree, 
the character of the English mind in the estima- 
tion of our neighbours. Judging of the author 
by his book, we should say that the disposition 
of his intellect is not philosophical, and that he 
has not been accustomed to much deep or ab- 
stract speculation. There is a feebleness and 
inconclusiveness in the little reasoning on which 
he ventures, strikingly at odds with the direct- 
ness and utility of his practical deductions, from 
matters of experience; and his volume shows 
how much may be done to benefit humanity by 
an honest and industrious exercise of the more 
homely faculties; while, at the same time, it 
indicates the necessity of powers of a higher 
order to effect a real and substantial advance in 
the true knowledge of the subject. This unphi- 
losophical tone is, indeed, the besetting sin of 
English literature, in all its branches: while 
other nations are led astray by over-refinement 
in their speculations, we seem to shrink from 
every effort to penetrate into the deeper secrets 
of our own nature. But the effects of this 
timidity are particularly apparent in the vague 
and slight treatment which every question con- 
necting insanity with the philosophy of mind 
is treated, not merely by Sir W. Ellis, but by 
the generality of our English writers. 

Leaving, however, the metaphysics of insanity, 
as a field too vast for the present occasion, we 
find scattered through the volume before us, 
many particulars of great importance to the treat- 
ment of insanity, and to the interests of society ; 
—and first, as to the criterion between what is, 
“Tn old cases,” ac- 
cording to‘the author's experience, “ diseased 
organization of the brain is almost invariably 

d; while in recent cases there is rarely dis- 
eased organization, but the vessels on the whole 
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surface of the brain are surcharged with blood, 
and clearly indicate the existence of increased 
cerebral [vascular] action.” “Of 154 male 
patients, 145 had disease very strongly marked, 
either in the brain or its membranes.” Of the 
remaining nine, two were idiots, and the rest 
died of other diseases. “ Of 67 females, 62 were 
found with disease of the brain and membranes.” 
This, it is true, is at variance with the experience 
of the French physicians, Esquirol and Pinel ; 
but we are of opinion that the positive evidence 
is more trustworthy than the negative ; and we 
are inclined to think, that, if due pains were 
taken, medical symptoms would, in by far the 
greater number of cases, be detected, which might 
substantiate insanity by their presence ; although 
a contrary inference, in case of their apparent 
absence, would not be equally satisfactory. ‘There 
are, indeed, noticed by our author, a’series of 
morbid symptoms, many of them rather constant, 
which might be advantageously taken into ac- 
count in equivocal cases :— 


“The first thing which we ought to examine is the 
state of the head: it is there that we usually find a 
marked change. With very few exceptions, a con- 
siderable increase of temperature will be found in it, 
and it is often much hotter than other parts of the 
body, which are even covered with the clothes: 
when this is the case, the pulse is generally found 
quick,—but this increased temperature of the head 
sometimes exists, even to a great degree, without 
that being the case ; and when the heat is not very 
considerable, no variation whatever is usually to be 
found in the pulse : and this rule holds good whether 
the case be recent or of long standing. * * 

“T could insert a catalogue of cases to show that 
the commencement of insanity, and any exacerba- 
tion of it in the old cases, are attended almost in- 
variably (indeed I think I should be justified in say- 
ing universally) with increased heat in the head.— 
In ordinary cases it extends over the entire surface 
of the cranium, though in many instances particular 
portions of it are of a higher temperature than the 
other parts. 

“The heat in the head is very generally accompa- 
nied by cold extremities. Want of sleep has been 
already mentioned. A cold clammy perspiration, 
accompanied with a peculiar fwtor, often referred 
to by writers on this subject, is certainly found in 
many patients. It gives the skin an appearance of 
having been rubbed over by some greasy substance.— 
Where it is found it invariably denotes the exist 
of organic disease in the brain; I do not recollect 
a single instance of a patient with this symptom 
having recovered ; and on dissection, the ventricles 
have uniformly been filled with a great excess of 
water. ‘ 

“A great want of nervous sensibility is another 
very frequent symptom. To such a degree will this 
exist, that diseases of the most painful nature, such 
as inflammation in the abdomen, in which all the 
viscera have, to a certain degree, been affected, have, 
upon post mortem inspections, been most unexpect- 
edly discovered in those patients who neither com- 
plained nor appeared to suffer during their lives from 
this cause. 

“This want of sensibility enables them to endure 
that, without shrinking, which in the ordinary state 
of the nervous system would be attended with the 
most acute pain. 

“The opposite to this want of sensibility in the 
nerves of the five senses, is, however, not unfre- 
quently a symptom of insanity. Both the optic and 
auditory nerves, as well as those of sensation, are 
frequently seen to be painfully acute, and give rise 
to many expressions of extravagant feeling, which, I 
believe, are really experienced by the patient, but 








which cannot he understood by those to whom they 
are related.” 


With respect ta the moral indications of in- 
sanity, we suspect that no very accurate line can 
be drawn; and that there are many cases in 
which the closest observer will be thrown on 
the event, to fix his opinion of the case. The 
investigation of the medical symptoms thence 
derives an additional importance. Sir W. Ellis 
insists, we think with much propriety, on an 
alteration in the customary feelings and ideas, 
Men vary in their habitual thoughts and feel- 
ings from the common standard, without being 
justly regarded as insane. It is not, therefore, 
the mere fact of eccentricity that should deprive 
a man of his civil rights. But the assumption 
of a sudden, unwonted, and unexplained oddity, 
either of thought or feeling, is eminently sus- 
picious; and, if accompanied by the medical 
symptoms of insanity, would probably prove con- 
clusive. Accuracy of criterion is the more im- 
portant, as an early identification of the disease in 
most cases, is one of the most necessary elements 
of cure. As to the mere security of the lic, 
it is obvious that the closing of the stable-door 
should not be delayed until the steed is stolen ; 
that justice be done to the patient, in giving him 
the best chance for ultimate recovery, is a still 
more weighty consideration, But it is generally 
well known, that the earlier the patient is sub- 
mitted to judicious treatment, the greater is 
the probability of his cure; for when the local 
symptoms of increased action have generated a 
diseased organization, it is too late to expect 
recovery—the mischief is irreparable ; but every 
hour of diseased action is accompanied by a 
progress towards that hopeless condition. Eve 
day that passes over the neglected lunatic, 1s 
an additional reason against his ultimate re- 
covery. Independently of this well-established 
fact, it is highly necessary to subject the in- 
sane to a proper discipline, before the mor- 
bid associations of ideas and of feelings be- 
come strengthened by habit. As long as a 
patient is surrounded by customary circum- 
stances, he expects the same deference from 
friends, servants, and relations, as he experienced 
when sane. ‘The smallest opposition to his hal- 
lucinations, on their part, excites vehement re- 
action; whereas that which is afforded by 
strangers exerting an official authority, tends to 
subdue excitement. So, also, insane notions, 
formed amidst certain associations of locality, and 
of routine life, are strengthened by the continued 
presence of those associations. Even the pattern 
of a bed-curtain may thus tend to maintain and 
strengthen a morbid feeling or chain of ideas, 
The bare fact of being removed from all custom- 
ary impressions, broken off from all customary 
habits, and removed from the original occasional 
causesof irritation, isa vigorous step towards cure. 
The objection, on the part of friends, to an early 
adoption of this step, arises, in some degree, from 
the undefined horror which ignorance has cast 
round the disease, and a consequent reluctance 
to convict a friend (if we may so speak) of being 
its subject. A better-founded reason once lay in 
the very bad treatment to which the insane were 
formerly exposed in ill-conducted asylums ;— 
and then again, men are naturally reluctant to 
incur the responsibilities, legal and social, of 
secluding a relative on slight grounds. The 
very considerable improvements which have 
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taken place in all the arrangements for the in- 
sane, and the increasing experience of the safety 
with which the harsher species of restraint may 
be dispensed with in slight cases of disease, must 
rapidly do away with much of this mass of pre- 
judice: but, however painful it may be to act 
in such cases, a strong sense of duty will, in well- 
constituted minds, overcome it. On this point, 
Sir W. Ellis’s remarks are conclusive :— 

“Tt is painful for friends to intrust their dearest 
relatives to strangers, and to run the risk on their 
recovery of being thought to have acted towards them 
harshly and precipitately ; but unless they are will- 
ing to have the best interests of the sufferers sacrificed 
to a selfish caution and a foolish delicacy, they will 
not hesitate, however trying, to incur the responsi- 
bility of placing them, on the very commencement 
of the disease, where they will have an opportunity 
of receiving the best medical and moral treatment ; 
and where they will at least be prevented from in- 
flicting upon themselves, or those about them, any 
bodily injury. Many valuable lives have been lost 
from a foolish delay in the adopting this decisive but 
necessary step. In still more numerous instances, 
persons have remained insane for life, who, had 
promptness been used, might speedily have been re- 
stored to society.” 

There are many other points connected with 
the treatment of insanity, in which the public 
are highly interested, and which are ably illus- 
trated in the volume before us; and more espe- 
cially that of the improvement of asylums ; but 
we must reserve their consideration for a future 
opportunity. There is one, however, to which 
we may as well draw the attention of our readers 
at once. It is contained in the following pas- 
sage :— 

“ I cannot conclude this chapter without adding a 
few observations on a subject which materially affects 
the treatment of the insane; I mean, the medical 
education of those under whose care they are placed. 
It is perfectly inconsistent with common sense to 
suppose that a man shall intuitively know how to 
treat insanity. We have seen, that although in the 
greater number of cases it is attended with the same 
general result, yet it assumes most varied forms, and 
great care and discrimination are required in the 
treatment: indeed, it is universally acknowledged to 
be a most difficult and mysterious disease, and yet it 
is almost the only one on which the medical student 
receives no particular instruction. In his attendance 
on the hospitals he will, in all probability, have met 
with almost every other variety of disease which 
afflicts human nature ; at all events, his lectures will 
have supplied him with some information as to their 
treatment. * * Indeed, except as being incidentally 
touched upon in the lectures on forensic medicine, it 
appears almost entirely neglected in the course of a 
medical education ; and, as the subject does not form 
a branch of examination, the pupils naturally employ 
their time in those studies which will be directly 
available, and assist them in the obtaining their 
medical certificates: the result is, that professional 
men, in other respects well educated, commence 
practice almost in a state of total ignorance on the 
subject. This is an evil from which every individual, 
whatever be his rank or fortune, is liable to sufter in 
his own person, and in that of his friends: and a 
man of ingenuous mind can hardly be placed under 
more painful circumstances, than to find the father or 
mother of a family, in a state of insanity, intrusted 
to his care, and to feel conscious that upon him 
depends the restoration of the patient to reason and 
happiness, whilst his want of acquaintance with the 
disease renders him unfit for the task, and he knows 
not where to apply for advice. This is by no means 
an imaginary evil, it is one of frequent occurrence ; 
and numerous are the instances, where amiable and 
valuable members of society are consigned for life toa 
perpetual banishment from their friends, in the gloom 
of a madhouse, solely from ignorance on the part of 
the medical adviser. * * 

* But, in order that the insane may really be placed 
under the most favourable circumstances, the instruc- 
tion ought not to be confined to our sex.—I do not 
mean that females should attend a dissecting-room, 
or enter upon a course of the study of medicine, but 





it would be most desirable that they should have an 
opportunity of obtaining a sound and fundamental 
knowledge of the various modes in which diseased 
action of the brain exhibits itself in the conduct, and 
of the dangersto be guarded against, and of the moral 
treatment which ought to be adopted.” 

Before taking leave of Sir W. Ellis, there re- 
mains one question to be noticed, on which we do 
not exactly agree with him, namely, the respon- 
sibility of the insane before the law. In illus- 
tration of his notion on this subject, he says— 

“In many cases, those who are really insane on 
some subjects, are as capable of distinguishing be- 
tween right and wrong as the sane. I remember a 
patient, who was at work with a sharp instrument, 
telling me, in a fit of passion, that ‘if he killed me, 
he knew he should not suffer for it, because he was 
mad.’ From my knowledge of the man’s disposition, 
I had no fear of such a catastrophe ; but if violence 
be committed under such circumstances, is it con- 
sistent with common sense, that the man should be 
considered not a responsible being, because he hap- 
pens to have some erroneous notions about property, 
and fancies that he is entitled to an estate which 
belongs to another? Where the act is the result of 
the disease, the case is perfectly different. Martin, 
whose mind was morbidly impressed with the notion, 
that it was his duty to burn York Minster, was justly 
acquitted on the ground of his insanity. In many of 
the insane, there is a great combination of moral evil 
with cerebral disorder ; and it is exceedingly difficult 
to distinguish between that which is the result merely 
of vice and perverseness, and that which is the con- 
sequence of disease. Where it is clear that an im- 
proper act arises solely from wickedness, the patient 
ought to be dealt with as a moral agent, and its re- 
currence should be prevented by making it under- 
stood that repetition will be attended with some 
positive inconvenience, or with the deprivation of 
some enjoyment.” 

From the concluding sentence of the above 
quotation, it is clear that the author’s notions on 
responsibility are not sufficiently precise, since 
he places legal punishment and medical treat- 
ment in the same category. To consider such 
a man as his irascible patient possessing a sense 
of right and wrong, as capable of deriving benefit 
by moral discipline, and to apply it with that 
view, is one thing—to punish an insane criminal 
by the sentence of the law, is another. In this 
latter point of view, the case adduced proves 
nothing; for the man did not commit murder : 
and to infer from him to another madman who 
has done so, is illogical. Besides, punishment 
being directed to the prevention of crime, the 
punishment of a madman can serve as example 
only to madmen; and when a madman does 
commit a great crime, the punishable party, if 
there be any, is he whose culpable neglect has 
left him the power and means of doing mischief. 
Admitting even the vindictive theory of expiation 
to society, against which we protest, it is utterly 
impossible to say, by what absurd association of 
ideas the overt act of a lunatic may be connected 
with his hallucination ; and it is quite impossible 
to prove the negative that the “ violence” is not 
connected most closely with erroneous “notions 
about property,” and the false “ fancy of being 
entitled to an estate which belongs to another.” 

In conclusion, we repeat, that though the pre- 
sent is anything but a philosophical treatise, it 
abounds in a great variety of valuable informa- 
tion, of which Englishmen, for the most part, 
stand in much need. We accordingly recom- 
mend it to public attention. 








Life among the Tatars—[{ Bruchstiicke aus eini- 
gen Reisen nach dem Sidlichen Russland, §c.] 
St. Gall, Huber; London, Black & Co. 

Ir was ona bright morning in the month of 

March 1822 that Daniel Schlatter, of St. Gall, 

with a heart divided between joy and sadness, 

wending his way along the shores of Zurich's 
fair waters, turned round on the ridge of the 





Schaafmatt to take a last view of the Righi and 
the snowy heights beyond it, and to bid farewel] 
to his native land, and the lady of his heart: 
Schines Vaterland—theure Geliebte, Adieu, He 
was not exactly “sated of home, of wife and 
children tired,” but appears to have been “ driven 
abroad to roam” by a romantic imagination, 
which, too sensible of restraint in a narrow social 
circle, made all around him seem flat, stale, and 
unprofitable. It is certain at all events that he 
had made up his mind to pay a visit to the 
Nogay Tatars. Weary of the everlasting sub. 
limity of Swiss scenery, of the gay valley, and 
calm lake drinking up the purple shadows of the 
mountains, above which the glaciers playing 
with the sunbeams robe themselves in sucha 
rich variety of the most delicate hues ; his object 
was to refresh his aching sight and repose it on 
the shapeless, colourless, and endless steppes of 
Southern Russia. But respecting the motives 
which impelled him in that particular direction, 
he leaves us wholly uninformed. He merely 
tells us that he was not a spy, or a speculator, 
or even exactly a missionary. Being thus left 
to our own conjectures on the subject, we “guess” 
that friend Schlatter had some of those dreams 
respecting the blissful condition of savage life 
which tend so much to keep alive the missionary 
zeal among young men, and that he thought to 
find somewhere in the East a new Garden of 
Eden, restored and furnished like the old one, 
in all things, bating the serpent; and that a 
religious education, united to a wandering dis- 
position, recommended him not as a teacher, but 
as an inquiring emissary to some of the Bible or 
Missionary Societies. Such is the opinion at 
which we have arrived, in the charitable endea- 
vour to give a show of reasonableness to a nar- 
rative which, without some explanation, seems 
inspired only by oddity the most cross-grained 
and prepense. 

Schlatter having bid farewell to the vales and 
mountains of Switzerland pursued his journey 
along the Rhine and through Holland to Rot- 
terdam, whence, urged by curiosity alone, as he 
would have us believe, he embarked for London. 
Here at the social antipodes of Little Tatary, 
our simple-minded author was at once absorbed 
and carried off in that vortex, the strength of 
which, according to the Cartesian doctrines at 
least, marks the centre of the workd. Wholly 
ignorant of the English language, and forgetting 
the letters of introduction with which he was 
provided, he strayed along, wondering at the 
crowd, and brought to an unusual degree of 
abstraction by the reflection that the sight, to 
him so new and extraordinary, was obviously 
familiar to the thousands around him. He else- 
where tells us of an ingenious process by which 
the wolves of the Tatarian steppes provide them- 
selves with mutton. Two of them separate a 
sheep from the flock, and, getting on each side of 
it, run off as fast as possible. The sheep, either 
frightened out of its wits or resolved to make a 
virtue of necessity, gives them no trouble, but 
runs with them. In like manner Daniel Schlat- 
ter trudged the streets of London sympatheti- 
cally with the crowd, and owing to the brightness 
of the gas lamps he was hardly aware that the 
sun had set, till the desertion of the pavement 
warned him that it was past midnight. He then 
began to feel that he was in an awkward situa- 
tion ; without a friend or interpreter, and afraid 
to enter an English hotel with only a Swiss 
purse, he had just resolved to walk the streets 
till morning, when a young female, clothed in 
white, and with the mien of an angel, at that 
critical corner celebrated by Gay, “ where 
Catherine Street descends into the Strand,” 
witnessed his distress, and moved by compassion 
led him to a lodging. . 

But we shall hasten to take up his narrative 
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where his observations have some novelty to | 
recommend them, and shall therefore transport 
ourselves at once to the great road leading south- 
yards from Moscow to the sea of Asof. 

The farther one goes to the south in Russia, (says 
our author,) the more level and monotonous is the 
country. The inns on the road side, and even in 
the towns, are of the most wretched description, 
affording nothing but brandy and perhaps a morsel 
of black bread. New Russia contrasts strongly with 
the old country in the look of the houses as well as 
in the appearance, manners, and mode of life of the 
population. The New Russian is much more affa- 
ble, more sincere and less bigoted than the Musco- 
yites of the lower class. Their houses, instead of 
wood, are built of bricks and are whitewashed. 

At length, in July, Schlatter arrived at the 
village of Ohrlof, one of the German colonies in 
the province of Tauria, about twenty-five miles 
fom the shores of the sea of Asof. There he 
shared the hospitality of the German magistrate 
ofthe place. It sohappened that there was at the 
same time in his friend’s house a Nogay, named 
Ali, who had seen a great deal of the world, had 
served in the Turkish army, had been taken 
prisoner by the Russians, and, after many 
changes, had at length settled in the Tatar 
village of Burkud, about a dozen miles from 
Ohriof. His trade was in horseflesh, chiefly 
living : and he was deeply versed in all the wis- 
dom of the Steppes, in the arts of taming wild 
horses, and of stealing tame ones. This worthy 
man, hearing of our author’s wish to live among 
the Tatars and to learn their language, im- 
mediately offered to receive him as an inmate 
into his house, and to treat him as a brother; 
the offer was accepted without hesitation. Alli 
had but one wife living, and Tash, for that was 
the lady’s name, was a beauty, nearly arrived at 
the full. bloom of twenty. They had but one 
child, a little boy, named Abdallah. 


women, had too much labour imposed on her? | 
Why should I refuse the creature, who was treated 
in the Eastern fashion as a slave, the satisfaction of 
seeing some one beneath her, to whom she, in her 
turn, might show off a little imperiousness? Yet, 
after all, what I did for her was but a trifle; my 
chief business was to look after the cattle. 

In fact, Ali was but a poor Tatar, and his 
Swiss guest, in accepting his hospitality, gave 
him to understand that it was his intention to 
requite it with his labour. It is not in our power 
to pronounce absolutely as to the adequacy of 
such remuneration, but we are led to suspect, 
from some of Schlatter’s own confessions, that 
Ali was equitably entitled to a fee with his 
apprentice. However, friend Daniel had now 
apparently accomplished what he had long had 
so much at heart. He was becoming used to 
the discomforts of a Tatar hut; he could feed on 
Tatar fare, and allow himself, in turn, to be fed 
upon by the thousands of parasitical hangers-on 
of the establishment, and felt that in the midst of 
so much general humility, the least and meanest 
of the creatures that preyed on him was entitled 
to respect and fellow feeling. In short, a thick 
fur of philosophical indifference was beginning 
to overgrow Ris sensibilities, and he had the 
satisfaction of perceiving that he was sinking 
rapidly to the level of the lowest Nogay, when 
unluckily letters arrived from Switzerland, ur- 
gently requiring his return home; and in the 
middle of October he reluctantly bade farewell 
to the village of Burkud, after a residence in it 
of two months. 

His journey homeward offers little worthy of 
remark. Between the Molochna and Odessa he 
consulted his safety and his comfort by sleeping 
on the open plains rather than in the towns. 
His route afterwards lay through Bessarabia and 
Poland to Cracow and Silesia. On the greater 





The first view of the Tatar village (says our author) 
made a peculiar and indelible impression on me. 


The thought to be able to live among orientals and | 


Moslimin, people so unlike ourselves, caused me a 
sensation of delight which to others may appear 
srange. The structure of the dwellings, the dress 
and manners of the people, were all so unlike what 
Thad ever seen a short time before. 

Happy Daniel Schlatter! A Tatar village, 


he elsewhere tells us, looks at a little distance 


like a cluster of dunghills. Ali’s hut or house 
was no larger than those of his neighbours, but 
he had recently erected on one side of it a shed 
for his favourite horse, and that new edifice he 
most hospitably resigned to his guest. The shed, 
however, was found to afford no shelter from 


wind or rain, and our author was soon glad to | 


resign the vain luxury of a separate apartment. 


His comforts at board were of a piece with those | 


of his bed. 


The first day I spent in Ali’s hut, (says the in- | 


genuous Danicl,) his wife brought me a kind of soup, 
called by the Tatars Bakhsa Shorka, in a wooden 
bowl. Altogether, it did not look very clean. It 
was with great effort only that I tasted it, that I 
might not appear t@despise the food and cookery of 
the Tatars. And, at present, I can hardly compre- 
hend how I ever contrived to eat with an appetite 
of that and other still dirtier dishes. The woman, 
tobe sure, obeyed her husband’s command to give 
the stranger something good and savoury. s} 
was evidently in no very good humour, and in hand 
ing me the bowl she looked her worst at me; the 
exclamations, Giaour! Kafir! at the same time 
eeaping between her teeth. How could I have 
given her offence? No doubt she thought that as 
there was another man in the house, she would have 
two masters instead of one, and double trouble. Yet 
in that respect she soon found herself mistaken. 
Her visage brightened, when she saw me, after my 
dinner, take the broom and sweep the house, lay dry 
fuel on the hearth, and show her a variety of atten- 
tions. Whyfshould I not do my best to lighten the 

en of a poor woman, who, like all her country- 
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part of this road he was, as he feelingly tells us, 
altogether in the hands of the Jews, a race whom 
he always regarded with much interest, but ob- 
| viously with little predilection. He was trem- 
| blingly alive to the inconvenience of being booked 

by a Jew’s coach; driven into dirty Jews’ towns 

or into dirtier Jews’ quarters in Christian towns ; 
| of having his purse bled and himself bearded by 
| Jews. What a pity it is that Daniel Schlatter, 
who enjoyed all the opportunities, and possessed 
in an eminent degree the fine tact required for 
the due handling of so curious and delicate a 
subject, should have omitted to favour us with 
an exact parallel between the filth of a Jew and 
that of a Nogay Tatar! 

Early in the spring he commenced his march 
back to the Molochna, and travelled on foot as 
far as Cracow, whence the Jews wafted him 
across Gallicia and Poland, and at the end of 
| May, he again entered the village of Burkud. 

Ali was overjoyed at his return, and gave him, 
as before, free quarters in the hut, in which, 
| meanwhile, the family had been increased by 

the birth of a little daughter, named Kutlukan, 

or the buxom. Schlatter resumed at once his vo- 
cation of herdsman and servant of all work, and 
plied his humble labours with a perseverance, 
for which his Tatar neighbours, all shrewd and 
| curious as they were, tortured their wits in vain 
to discover the motive. From the nature of his 
intercourse with the chief persons in the German 
colonies and other circumstances, they concluded 
that he was a man of some importance; some 
thought him a spy; others supposed that he was 
destined to govern the Nogays when he had 
learned their manners; others, again, were of 
| opinion that he would turn out to be a missionary. 
The gossips also had their guesses, and pretended 
to trace a remarkable likeness between Daniel 
Schlatter and the little Kutlukan. Which of 
all these conjectures had the best foundation, is 








_ 4 difficult and important question, which we are 


willing to leave untouched to the sagacity of our 
readers. We are sure of only one point—namely, 
that if our author had really any ulterior objects 
in view, his plans were extremely ill-calculated 
and ill-combined. He was desirous, he tells us, 
to improve the condition of the Nogays, but un- 
fortunately he was not acquainted with any me- 
chanical trade. This truly was, under the cir- 
cumstances, a great misfortune, but it was one 
which might have been foreseen; and, besides, 
the skill of the smith or carpenter might have 
been acquired, we should think, with less labour 
than it cost our author to become an indifferent 
Tatar herdsman. Again, he laments that while 
his chief object was to learn the ‘l'atar language, 
the office which he had undertaken led him away 
from society into the solitude of the steppes, and 
retarded his progress. But we shall at once 
abridge his account of his various employments, 
that our readers may become intimately ac- 
quainted with the life that had for him so inde- 
scribable a charm. 

At sunrise Daniel Schlatter milked the cows, 
or held the horns of the wild ones while Tash 
milked them. He then watered the cattle, and 
drove them to pasture. He then rubbed down 
the horses, cleaned the stable, swept the house, 
fetched water, gathered cowdung for fuel, cooked 
the breakfast, and nursed the children. He 
sometimes watched the cattle or horses on the 
steppes, sought the strayed, and pursued the wild 
ones ;. often harangued them for hours to no 
purpose, in the hope of persuading them to leave 
off grazing and return homeward. The deep 
grudge which he expresses towards the calves, 
shows to what an extent he was the victim of 
their practical jokes. He rode at times a dozen 
miles or so to buy a couple of nails, or spent half 
the day in running through the villages, endea- 
vouring to keep alive, by exercise, the spirit of 
neighbourly accommodation, and to borrow some 
trifle. It was no easy matter for him, at times, 
to catch the right horse in the steppes. Then 
he carried corn to the mill; drove cattle toa 
fair; made hay or bricks according to the season, 
and amused himself in the evening with wash- 
ing, dressing skins, and similar dainty employ- 
ments. Though he ingenuously confesses that 
his life in Burkud was not a state of perfect bliss, 
yet he felt much happier there than he had ever 
been in Switzerland. 

We can easily imagine how one, whose sen- 
timents have been always enveloped and confined 
in early habits, —whose heart and soul have known 
no impulses beyond those of a dull routine,— 
we can easily imagine, we say, how such a one 
may feel his spirit enlarged, and all his moral 
faculties expand at once into full developement, 
when placed in a situation which calls for the 
exercise of his will, or compels him to take a 
direct part in the organization of the social circle 
wherein he seeks his comforts. Even cares and 
fatigues are sources of the highest pleasure, if 
they awaken a sense of one’s self-competence. 
The satisfaction experienced by Schlatter in his 
Tatar life, arose, in a great measure, from the 
stedfast friendship of his host, who reposed 
unbounded confidence in him. Ali was often 
absent from home for weeks together, leaving 
his house and family under the protection of our 
author. Finding the burden of domestic cares 
so much lightened by the presence of his faith- 
ful friend, he naturally began to think of in- 
creasing the number of his wives, and the nego- 
tiation of this delicate affair was added to Schlat- 
ter's list of engagements. 

Two young girls, one thirteen, the other seven- 
teen years of age, had been brought from Crimea 
to Burkud, for the purpose of getting husbands, 
As Tatar usage does not permit a suitor to visit 
the object of his attentions, friend Daniel, whose 
friendship for Ali no doubt made him feel sin- 
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cerely interested in the result of the business, 

roceeded to have ocular demonstration of the 
ladies’ charms. Having paid a small piece of 
money to the parents, according to custom, he 
was allowed to remain alone some time with the 
damsels, who were loaded with ornaments, and 
very frankly confessed the joy with which they 
contemplated a change of situation. Respecting 
the merits of their persons or conversation, our 
author cbserves a discreet silence. We only 
know that Ali bid for one of them, but that 
wealthier aspirants carried them off. 


Ali was sometimes under the necessity of 
castigating his spouse, who was in every sense 
a thorough bred Tatar; and Schlatter, inter- 
fering in those cases to ward off some heavy 
blows from the woman, used to draw on himself 
the invective of both parties. Tash laughed at 
his pusillanimity, and insinuated that a man is 
not fit to marry who has not the courage to beat 
his wife. It was, in a great measure, with a 
view to the establishment of a balance of power, 
that Ali wished for a second wife; and as he 
could not afford to pay a high price, he was 
obliged to satisfy himself with a widow of the 
plainest possible appearance, who, after enduring 
Tash’s tyranny for a few weeks, contrived to 
effect her escape, by robbing her liege lord. 
She was returned in consequence to her friends, 
and Ali obtained back the price he had paid for 
her. ‘The disputes between Ali and the beau- 
teous Tash at last led to their temporary separa- 
tion; but these and many other particulars nar- 
rated with exemplary fidelity by our author, 
cannot find a place in our pages, being beneath 
the dignity of history. We must not, however, 
omit to state, that Schlatter having apparently 
turned Nogay, was solicited by some of the chief 
people to take their daughters in marriage; and 
they showed how high a value they set on his 
alliance, by offering him the young ladies for 
nothing. 

Our author spent three years in the village of 
Burkud, and in May 1826 he bade farewell the 
second time to his Tatar friends. We cannot 
doubt that he had fully attained his object in 
becoming acquainted with the language and 
manners of the Nogays, but we can hardly bring 
ourselves to estimate his acquisitions so highly, 
as to believe that they were not dearly paid for. 
In fact, the sole interest of his volume arises 
from his whimsically romantic spirit, and the 
enthusiasm which buoyed him up under the 
most fatiguing drudgery. His observations on 
the Nogays and their country have neither 
depth nor novelty, and are capable of being 
reduced without any material loss to a very few 
words. 


The word Nogay means nomade or unsettled, 
and is the name of a tribe of Turkish origin, who 
accompanied the Mongols in their invasion of 
Europe in the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Hence they obtained the name Tatar, 
which more properly belongs to the Mongols, 
but which is in eastern Europe borne by a people 
of Turkish race. The Nogays, however, who 
wander on the northern side of Caucasus, (com- 
monly called the Kara, or black Nogays,) mix 
a great deal with Kalmucks, and the traces of 
Mongolian language and features derived from 
that intercourse are extended to their kinsmen 
near the sea of Asof. Hence the latter are often 
called Mankat, or short-nosed. ‘The Nogays 
have been included within the Russian dominion 
since 1784, but they continued an unsettled 
pastoral people, much addicted to predatory 
habits, till 1808, when they were induced to 
build villages, and settle permanently in the 
steppes between Perecop and the Molochna. 
Since that time they have made no great advance 
in civilization ; they have little tillage, and find 








in the breeding of cattle and horses, a pursuit 
more congenial to their ancient habits. In short, 
they are a people only emerging from barbarism, 
and have as yet made but the first step towards 
habitual industry. They have not yet acquired 
wealth enough to indemnify themselves by pur- 
chased luxuries for those which they have lost 
by renouncing robbery, and by the increased 
price of horse-flesh. The country which they 
inhabit near the sea of Asof, is a plain tolerably 
level, and quite free from wood; the rivers 
flowing through it lie in deep ravines, not dis- 
coverable at a little distance. In these hollows 
are built the Tatar villages. 

A much more interesting object of contempla- 
tion than the Nogays, in our estimation, are the 
colonies, chiefly of Germans, scattered in their 
neighbourhood. The new settlements in the 
Crimea, in the vicinity of the Molochna and of 
Odessa, are about 250 in number, and of these 
the great majority are composed of Germans, 
the remainder are of Jews or Armenians. The 
latter people, who are the chief merchants in 
southern Russia, enjoy no good repute among 
the Tatars, owing chiefly to the active part they 
formerly took in the slave trade carried on be- 
tween the Circassians and the Turks. ‘The 
Nogay proverb, which estimates their worth, de- 
serves, for its compendious appreciation of na- 
tional characters, to be rescued from obscurity. 
Two Jews, says the proverb, are a match for an 
Armenian, two Armenians can match one Greek, 
and two Greeks are a match for the devil. It 
is curious to observe, in the case of the Nogays, 
the irreclaimable obstinacy of national pride ; 
they are obliged to acknowledge and to render 
daily homage in fifty ways to the great supe- 
riority of their German neighbours, yet their 
self-esteem finds support in falling back on the 
reputation of their butter and their curds, and 
they exult in being Nogays instead of dull Ger- 
mans. 

‘Phe number of the German colonists in 
southern Russia cannot fall much short of 
40,000 ; and it is remarkable that a large propor- 
tion of them have abandoned their native homes 
under the influence of religious enthusiasm. On 
the banks of the Molochna are forty villages of 
Mennonites, a sect resembling in many respects 
the Society of Friends, and chiefly from the 
north of Prussia. As the Mennonites are gene- 
rally in good circumstances, and are a very 
orderly and sober people, they are especially 
favoured by the Russian government. There 
are also some colonies from Wirtemberg, com- 
posed of families, who, having embraced the 
Lutheran faith, were forced to emigrate in order 
to escape from the persecution of their Catholic 
neighbours. The want of sufiicient markets, 
however, for their produce of corn, the ravages 
of locusts, and the decline of the religious fever 
in Germany, consequent on the doctrine of the 
Millennium, all tend to diminish, at present, the 
influx of German emigrants into Russia; but 
they are already sufficiently numerous to exert 
a great influence in the future destinies of that 
empire. We must also remark, before we quit 
this topic, that Southern Russia owes its civiliza- 
tion, in no small degree, to the enlightened zeal 
of French emigrants. The settlement of the 
Nogay Tatars, and the colonisation of the neigh- 
bouring country, were brought about by Count 
Dumaison, who is, we believe, still living in the 
Crimea. The foundation and prosperity of 
Odessa were the work of the late Due de Riche- 
lieu. 

In 1827 Schlatter paid a third visit to the 
Nogay Tatars, but as it was not productive either 
of adventures or of new information, it calls for 
no further notice on our part. 











The Boston Book: being Specimens of Metro. 
politan Literature, occasional and periodical, 
Boston, G. W. Light; London, Kennett, 

We are glad to have fallen on a stray copy of 

this work. It is, as some of our Transatlantic 

brethren would entitle it, a curious volume, and 
lets us a little into the philosophy of American 
literature. 

Boston, we understand, has acquired the 
name of the “City of Notions.” ‘ Yankee no. 
tions” is an old phrase among us, and the other 
merely means, we suppose, that Boston is the 
notional as well as the national capital, repre- 
sentative or exponent, par eminence, of Yankee. 
land at large, meaning New England. Oy 
readers will observe that the editor here calls 
his book a metropolitan collection. Morally 
and virtually, Boston is the metropolis of the six 
northern states. It is, as it were, their autho- 
rized agent in the representation of their cha- 
racter to all the world beside. As a matter of 
legal fact, it is only the capital of Massa. 
chusetts. 

Well, then, here is a book-full of notions—g 
Boston Book! Literary notions these, and it 
seems Boston is somewhat famous also for them, 
It bears the title of the Literary Emporium, as 
regularly as Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New 
York do those of the Monumental, the Rectan- 
gular, and the Commercial, and as Washington, 
again, goes by the sobriquet of the City of Mag- 
nificent Distances. We have heard, too, that 
they talk of it as the American Athens, as 
people in this country do of Edinburgh. And 
we suspect this coincidence may not be without 





a sort of philosophy. Not that we mean to dis- 
cuss just now the points of resemblance between 
either of these two ambitious candidates for 
classic fame and the great criginal whose mantle 
they so much covet; but we can pretty safely 
say, that Boston has as much right to be called 
the American Athens as Edinburgh has to be 
called the English, or the Modern. ‘The two 
places have many points in common, and a con- 
tirmation of that remark is in the fact that the 
Yankee city, in addition to all its other honours, 
has been sometimes dubbed the “ American 
Edinburgh” as well. In addition to the simi- 
larity of their relative geographical position, 
and no great difference in their size, both are 
decidedly provincial places, and decidedly first- 
rate ones. Both are capitals, in fact; both 
“ metropolitan” in a still greater degree, so far 
as society, authority, character, literature, are 
concerned; and, what is of more consequence 
to the comparison, they represent two somewhat 
singular nations, who are yet generally believed 
to resemble each other much more than either 
of them resembles anybody else. 

With this preamble we come to the Boston 
Book. The notion of it was to make a collec- 
tion, chiefly a compilation, of specimens of the 
various compositions of writers who might be 
said to belong to that city. There are nearly a 
hundred pieces in the volwyme, of poetry and 
prose, distributed among some eighty different 
authors. Eighty literary persons, one may say, 
in the publishing sense of the word,—most of 
them book-makers,—and exclusive, as we un- 
derstand it, of that class of literati, so to speak, 
who write merely for practical purposes, such as 
school-book manufacturers, which we need not 
say is, in the United States, and especially in 
New England, a prodigious business by itself. 
Now this, for a provincial town, is pretty well, 
it must be allowed. Granting that the “ spect- 
mens” of our eighty will stand examination in 
a literary sense at all, as we are inclined to be- 
lieve they will, it is just about one such cha- 
racter to every thousand of the population— 
that of Boston being not far from 80,000. 

This is a large proportion. It is much larger 
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than we were prepared to expect. We fancy 
the “common school” system for which that 
city is celebrated, has had something to do with 
it, Where is the provincial town elsewhere, 
jn that country or this, or any other, which can 
et up such a show as this Boston Book is, of 
her own sons— her jewels”—we will not say 
of merit merely, though that is the true test, 
put even of reputation, of sounding names, which 
jgno test at all in a case like this, especially to 
English judges? ‘Take Liverpool, for example, 
a place eminently distinguished for enterprise, 
it is true, and with a population three times 
that of Boston at least. ‘Two brilliant names it 
shows—that of Roscoe, and that of Mrs. He- 
mans, Who was born there; and to these a few 
others, of a second order, may be added; but 
not half as many, we verily believe, of an equal 
literary respectability as we sce here in the 
«Contents” of the Boston Book. Probably a 
Bristol Book would be more nearly the thing. 
4 Sheffield Book also might make a decent 
show. Edinburgh could do much better than 
dither, or both. We think, when we say that, of 
the Scotts, Humes, Stewarts, of other days—we 
think of the Jeffreys, Wilsons, Chalmers, of 


collection indeed. 

That there are single names in the long list 
before us which any reasonable person would 
affect to compare with some of these we have 
pamed, in certain respects, we do not pretend. 
What we wonder at is not the brilliant indivi- 
duals, so much as it is the great number of what 
may be called the respectable ones—respectable 








ina literary sense. There is evidence in the 
Boston Book of a sort of republicanism in their 
literature. There is more evidence of a general 
cultivated capacity, to a certain extent, and of a 
general self-respect, than there is of literature 
being pursued as a luxury or as a profession, or 
of there being among them, in fact, any consi- 
derable absolute literature at all. The Editor 
yeaks of his specimens as “ periodical” and 
“occasional.” A good many of them have ap- 
peared before in reviews and magazines, not 


aways merely literary neither; and most of the | 


ithers are extracts from public discourses. 

But it is time to tell our readers whom and 
what we have in this book; for, after all, the 
compliment to be paid the Bostonians must be 
determined not by the number of candidates 
they bring forward, but by the consideration 
who they are, and what they have done. Now 
here the volume must be judged at a disadvan- 
tage among us. It is one of the peculiarities of 
American literature at present, that it must be 
merely incidental. The Editor (Mr. Tucker- 
man) calls it “ fugitive and fragmentary.”” The 
Americans have no professional literati, or very 
few. ‘That day has not yet come. ‘They have 
ther things to attend to. They must post- 
pone “playing the flute” till they have “ built 
their cities.” ‘The condition of that country is 
practical. Its inducements, excitements, specu- 
lations, have all that tendency. Liverpool, 
mong us, is a good specimen of a like com- 
munity from like causes; and hence the appli- 
cation of the remarks above in regard to its lite- 
rature. We do not look for luxurious or lei- 
surely literature among such a people. There is 
hlomore a demand for it than for the highest 
condition of all the fine arts. It is creditable to 
acommunity thus situated, that they at all re- 
gard the subject; for it implies effort, sacrifice, 
hazard, and all comparatively without reward, 
The men who can write, or could, are otherwise 
engaged. Their literary talents themselves come 
in play for some practical purpose. They are all 
wanted for the professions; they are lawyers, 
doctors, ministers, teachers, and so on; perhaps 
panting more practical still. What can be ex- 
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this An Edinburgh Book might be a splendid | 





pected of these in the way of ornamental litera- 
ture, of elaborate literature, of mere literature 
at all, is but too obvious. If they write, it is 
almost by stealth that they do so. It is acci- 
dental, or at best incidental—hurried—compul- 
sory—fearful. It is more likely to lose them a 
practical reputation than to gain them a literary 
one. They drop what is the substance in such 
a society, by snapping at what is the shadow ; 
and they are very apt to be laughed at, much 
more than admired or pitied, for failing to ac- 
complish what it is thought by many they ought 
never to attempt. 

These are obstacles which literature must meet 
with in every young country—in every com- 
mercial city ;—in Boston, therefore, as in others, 
though less so than in most other American 
cases, for it is, comparatively, old, rich; leisurely, 
aristocratic. And now let us look at the list 
before us. Here are eighty names. Low many 
does the reader suppose may be ministers? Why, 
twenly at least, by the decision of a Boston ac- 
quaintance of ours to whom we are indebted for 
the book. Here is Dr. Channing, for instance, 
nearly broken down by his duties. Here is Mr. 
Dewey, author of ‘ ‘The Old World and the New,’ 
of the same profession, in the same condition, 
travelling lately in Europe “ for health” notori- 
ously impaired by this pressure of practical affairs. 
Here are Dr. Ware and Mr. Pierpont, and Mr. 
Gannet (colleague of Dr. Channing, and now in 
London,) the same. Yet all these are in this book. 
All have had their essays to write, their yolumes 
to get out, their public and popular discourses to 
pronounce, and some of them have ventured 
upon poetry besides. Pierpont, particularly, is 
deservedly noted for his hymns and odes, What 
a fine lyric spirit is there in the stanzas written 
for a celebration of the landing of the first 
settlers at Plymouth !—the same subject so nobly 
treated by Mrs. Hemans in her piece beginning 
“ The breaking waves dashed high.” 

The Pilgrim Fathers—where are they? 
The waves that brought them o'er 

Still roll in the bay, and throw their spray 
As they break along the shore: 

Still roll in the bay, 2s they rolled that day, 

When the Mayflower moored below, 

When the sea around was black with storms, 

And white the shore with snow. 


Again, about a dozen of these eighty are 








lawyers, in full practice we hope and presume, | 
s . . > | 
and that practice something more profitable than | 


tagging rhymes. At the head of these is Web- 
ster, another Bostonian, late candidate for the 


presidency, and believed by the northern men | 


to be the great man of America. 
produced some masterly “ occasional” perform- 
ances. 
and then. He pronounced a eulogy on the ex- 
presidents Adams and Jefferson, who died a few 


Webster has | 
| sant side of things. 
Great events have drawn him out now | 


years since, on the same day, and that day the | 


fiftieth anniversary of that 4th of July when 
together they made themselves so conspicuous 
to the world. He delivered an oration also at 
the second centennial celebration of the landing 
of the Plymouth Pilgrims; and again when the 
first stone of a monument on Bunker Hill was 
laid, in presence of Lafayette. The “ specimen” 
here given in this book would scarcely justify 
his great reputation. It is on the subject of 
“architecture,” and appears to be part of a hasty 
lecture before some mechanics’ institute. 
Again, of the eighty, perhaps twenty-five, in- 
cluding some of the lawyers and some of the 
ladies, are, or have been, editors of newspapers. 
Under this category comes our old friend Willis, 
another Bostonian, whom we need not describe. 
Bryant (cf New York) is another of the clan— 
a good instance of a man getting literary, and 
getting fame too, in spite of himself and his 
fageing cares. We may mention, while we think 
of it, that Halleck, who ranks with Pryant, is 
understood to be chief clerk in a great fur-store 


| 





of Mr. Astor’s (of whom Irving tells us so much). 
The last we heard of Percival he was engaged 
in getting up an edition of Malte Brun's great 
Geography for the press! These are not Boston 
men. But here is Sprague—the American Pope, 
as he has been called, for his terseness, his 
finished elegance, his regularity of metre, and 
his nervous point. Sprague is a cashier, it seems, 
in a Boston bank; he says himself— 

—— to life's coarse service sold, 

Where thought lies barren, and nought breeds but gold; 
but this we must pronounce an exaggeration, 
judging from his own poems. But if Sprague’s 
case is hard, Whittier’s was harder still, for he 
was bred a shoemaker it seems. How much he 
writes like one now, those may judge who see 
this book. 

This list might be much prolonged. We must 
mention the name of Snelling, recently an 
editor we hear, but of old a regular hunter and 
trapper among the Indians, in the wilderness of 
the North-west, for many years. What a diver- 
sity of style must we look for in a book made up 
by such contributors ; and it is motley and racy 
indeed. Snelling writes with a sort of savage 
energy. He is famed for some tomahawk sort 
of satire, we are told; and we should think as 
much. He wields his sharp, relentless words 
with no great grace indeed, but with a sort of 
barbarous dexterity and ghastly glee. The 
‘ Night in the Woods’ is very funny, and yet not 
so neither. One is afraid to laugh as he reads 
t. Yet Snelling writes well in his way. He 
cannot help doing so. He appears to us a man 
of a truculent genius, desperately ill distiplined. 
What a contrast to Longfellow! ‘This writer— 
not unknown here as the author of ‘ Outre-Mer’ 
—comes nearer to a literary character, in the 
European sense, than most of his associates. A 
professor of modern tongues in Harvard Univer- 
sity, it is said; not of ‘ unknown” tongues, we 
presume, though we were just about to call him 
an Irvingite. We speak in the literary accepta- 
tion, not theological. We cannot say that he 
imitates the author of the ‘ Sketch-Book’; he 
has a spirit of his own. But it seems to us that 
his mind is of much the same description. He 
is sprightly, and witty, and graphic: he has seen 
much of the world, and used his opportunities 
well. ‘There is an elegant ease in his style— 
finished, but not finical; just the thing,—as we 
say of a private gentleman, whose manners and 
dress excite no other remark, while they satisfy 
all who observe them. And withal, he has the 
genial bonhomie of Irving. He sees the plea- 
He likes that his reader 


should be innocently pleased, and is content if 
he be so. If Longfellow, in a word, had come 


before Irving, his fame would be that of the 
founder of a school (so far as America is con- 
cerned), rather than of one of the scholars. As 
it is, he may be popular, but not famous; and 
he will hardly have credit even for what he is 
worth. 

Mr. Abbot is another of these Boston men ; 
a name as well known and as widely circulated 
in this country as in his own. His is a species 
of practical literature again. It is the exposition 
of what he understands to be the common sense 
of religion. The manner in which this task 
should be done, was an important consideration, 
and, without discussing Mr. Abbot's religious 
views at all, we may say that his style is just 
what it should be,—the style of common sense 
and a Christian spirit,—cheerful, easy, and sim- 
ple, and yet not without dignity or strength, 
Mrs. Child is known to the readers of the Athe- 
neum by many works, but to the English public 
chiefly by her * Frugal Housewife,’ and her Anti- 
Slavery book. In this volume is a “ specimen” 
some of her readers would not have auticipated 
from such a source; a beautiful fairy tale, cx- 
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quisitely fanciful, and distinguished by a delicacy 
in the use of language, such as we do not often 
find excelled. Mr. Goodrich, who figures in the 
‘ Lines to Lake Superior,’ is, as we have hereto- 
fore informed our readers, their old friend Peter 
Parley,—a writer who is to the juvenile world 
much what Mr. Abbot is to the religious. Then 
we notice the name of Washington Allston, the 
painter, who writes nearly as well as he paints, 
which is saying something, for in America he 
stands at the head of the artists. Next we come 
to a melancholy, musical sort of an Impromptu 
upon Love, written by “ Nathaniel Greene.” 
And who can he be? Why, says our Mephis- 
topheles, the Postmaster of Boston! And what 
a thought is here for a postmaster to be caught 
in!— 

But thus it is; and memory 

Is all that can remain— 

The Indian summer of the soul, 

That kindly comes again, 

Reviving, with its souvenirs, 

The loves and hopes of early years! 
This gentleman, we hear, was brought up as a 
printer, and the same is said of three or four 
more in the volume; no disgrace to the craft of 
Franklin, who, by the way, was a Boston boy. 
Here is another of them, Rockwell, speaking of 
the ‘ Drowned Husband’ :— 

And the violet sunbeams slanted, 

Wavering, through the crystal deep, 

Till their wonted splendours haunted 

Those shut eyelids in their sleep. 

Sands, like crumbled silver gleaming, 

Sparkled through his raven hair; 

But the sleep that knows no dreaming, 

Bound him in its silence there. 
We like the fearless, careless, uneducated, gra- 
phic energy of these specimens of the self-made 
men, full of faults, but full of spirit also, and 
that their own. How racy is Miller’s ‘ Shower’ 
again; it almost wets one through :— 

The pleasant rain!—the pleasant rain! 

By fits it plashing falls, 

On twangling leaf and dimpling pool ;— 

How sweet its warning calls! 

We might go on with this catalogue one by 
one, but we should never have done with the 
eighty. Dana, we see, is among them too; a 
philosophical writer, of extremely severe taste, 
and almost morbid simplicity, though possessed 
of uncommon powers of expression ; in a word, 
as much entitled to be called the American 
Wordsworth, as Sprague is the Pope, or Cooper 
the Scott, or Mrs. Sigourney the Mrs. Hemans. 
Here, also, are the Everetts; one of them, 
Edward, the celebrated popular orator, now 
governor of the state of Massachusetts. In fact, 
the variety is endless. 

It will be seen that the writers included in the 
* Boston Book’ are not all residents there. The 
Yankees, like the Scotch, are famous travellers. 
We hear that one of the eighty edits a paper in 
South Carolina; another is “ settled” as a clergy- 
man in Georgia; a third “ practising law” in 
Arkansas territory, beyond the Mississippi; a 
fourth rambling for health in Italy, and so on. 
On the other hand, it is not claimed that all 
these are Boston-born. Webster, for example, is 
a New Hampshire man; Channing, of Rhode 
Island; Pierpont, of Connecticut; Willis, of 
Maine. But the idea is that they have all been 
Bostonized, somehow or other; and all have 
lived in that city, more or less. 

On the whole we like the zofion well. There 
is something pleasant in it. If a little ambitious, 
it is only enough so to excite a salutary competi- 
tion ; and we are not surprised to hear that New 
York, Philadelphia, and Portland Books have 
since been issued, on a similar plan. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Connexion of Natural and Divine Truth, by the 
Rev. Baden Powell, Savilian Professor of Geometry 
in the University of Oxford.—It is to be regretted 
that some ardent divines have regarded the Experi- 





mental Sciences, so successfully cultivated in our | Substantially, it is a reprint of Mr. Mason’s account 


days, with something of the same feelings which the 
inquisitors of old showed to the discoveries of Galileo. 
The Rev. Professor Powell ascribes this opposition 
to a confused idea of the different objects of inquiry. 
Natural Theology is, in truth, nothing more than 
Natural Philosophy in its widest extent, investigated 
in all its parts, for the purpose of discovering the com- 
mon marks of design by which those parts are bound 
and linked together. So far is the study of physical | 
science from limiting the mind to the consideration of 
second causes, that the farther investigation is pursued, 
the more evident becomes the existence of one First 
Cause, manifested by unity of design and uniformity 
of plan. Such a study prepares us for the reception 
of the truths of Revelation ; not the particular views 
of religion inculcated by sects or dogmatical teachers, 
but the great general principles taught in the sacred 
writings—the attributes of the Divinity, and the rela- 
tion of these attributes to the circumstances of human 
existence. Prof. Powell has investigated this branch 
of his inquiry with great vigour and success; he has 
displayed no ordinary share of moral courage in en- 
countering and exposing the fallacies by which it has 
been attempted to throw discredit on science as an 
ally of infidelity ; and we recommend the work to 
our readers, equally for its divinity and its philosophy. 

A History of Prices and of the State of the Circula- 
tion from 1793 to 1837, Sc, by Thomas Tooke, Esq., 
2vols.—The character and object of this work are 
well known to those who take an interest in the 
subject of which it treats, and its value and impor- 
tance must be admitted even by those who differ 
from the writer. The high prices which preceded 
the peace and the low prices which followed, together 
with theextraordinary fluctuations at different periods, 
have usually been considered by our economists as 
effects either of war or the state of the currency. 
Some fifteen years since, Mr. Tooke came forward 
to show that variations in the seasons, hardly referred 
to by others, were really far more influential than 
either or both the causes assigned. The present 
edition, says Mr. Tooke, may be considered as a new 
work; though the same line of argument is pursued, 
and the same conclusions wrought out, the general 
arrangement is wholly different; it has been nearly 
rewritten, and the narrative of events, in their relation 
to prices and to the state of the circulation, is brought 
down to the present time. 

Guards, Hussars,and Infantry ; Adveniuresof Harry 
Austin, by an Officer. 3 vols.—This novel assumes 
the form of an autobiography ; and its author has 
not been wholly unsuccessful in imparting to it that 
life-like and truthful air which belongs to the real 
struggles and confessions of those who have wrestled 
with fortune. But, for the credit of human nature, 
we hope, and believe, that its incidents have been 
melo-dramatized. Hood’s Step-father is a second 
Wilberforce, in his amenity and forbearance, com- 
pared to Sir Frederick Distowe. It is the pertina- 
cious and fiendish malice of this Sir Frederick that 
entangles the plot of the book; whichis otherwise plea- 
santly compounded of travelling adventures, scenes 
from the Peninsular War, &c.—after the fashion of 
* Cyril Thornton’ and * The Subaltern.’ On the whole, 
‘Harry Austin’? may pass as a companion for the 
dog-days, when the temperature indisposes the 
lounger to be very philosophical or fastidious over 
his novel. 

Prison Scenes, and Narrative of Escape from France 
during the late War, by Seacome Ellison—The Case 
of a Detenu, by B. de Montenay, Esq.—Mr. Ellison 
was the master of a trading vessel, and captured by 
the French in 1803. He was at first a prisoner on 
parole at Verdun, but subsequently removed to the 
fortress of Biche ; there he remained some years, 
and thence, after many ineffectual attempts, he 
eventually contrived to escape; and, by a somewhat 
circuitous route, through Germany and by the Me- 
diterranean, contrived to reach England. The work 
before us is an account of his adventures, perils, and 
sufferings, with sketches of character, and a few 
irrelevant chapters. It is not without interest, though. 
of a very humble character. M. de Montenay was 
also a detenu, and the object of his pamphlet is to 
put forward a claim for compensation. 

Aeronautica, or Sketches illustrative of the Theory 
and Practice of Aerostation, by Monck Mason, Esq. 
—We have been somewhat disappointed in this work, 





of the Nassau Expedition, with a somewhat dispro. 
portionate appendix on the ‘ Various Phenomena 
observable in the Practice of Aerostation and the 
Mechanical Direction of the Balloon,’ together wig, 
a reprint of the letters addressed by Mr. Mason ty 
the public journals on the contemplated parachute 
descent of the unfortunate Mr. Cocking ; a list of 
the names of all persons who have hitherto ascended 
in balloons, with dates and places, and other less jm. 
portant matters. 

The Works of Jeremy Bentham, now first collected. 
under the superintendence of his Executor, John 
Bowring.—A wish to do justice to the subject hag 
induced us hitherto to defer noticing this publication. 
but as leisure and quiet do not readily offer them: 
selves, we think it better, in the meantime, to an. 
nounce that the work is now publishing in parts by 
Mr. Tait, of Edinburgh, and is to be accompanied 
by a Life of the Philosopher by Dr. Bowring. Three 
parts are already issued. 

Letters from the Levant, by Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague.—This is one of the series of what is calleq 
the ‘ Masterpieces of English Prose Literature,’ now 
publishing, and edited by Mr. St. John, and we 
should think it likely to be one of the most successful, 
The vivid brilliant sketches of Lady Mary can never 
grow old or out of fashion ; and though subsequent 
travellers have added much to our knowledge of the 
habits and manners of eastern nations, such is their 
immobility that Lady Mary’s descriptions are hardly 
less true than at the hour they were first penned, 
The work is introduced by a pleasant sketch of 
Lady Mary’s moral and literary character, and is 
illustrated by notes. 





Woodward’s Sermons and Lectures.—The succes 
of the Reverend author’s volume of essays, on which 
we bestowed our praise two years ago, has induced 
him to collect and publish the Sermons now before 
us. Mr. Woodward reminds us, at times, of our 
older divines; his style is remarkable for its simple 
earnestness; he is generally felicitous in his illus 
trations, which are drawn from ordinary objects and 
occurrences; and his lectures have the additional 
merit of presenting us with vivid delineations of cha- 
racter and reflections on human life deduced from 
feeling and experience. 

Vizard’s Opening of the Mystery of the Tabernacle, 
—The author is more mysterious than his subject. 

New Editions.—Under this head we have to an- 
nounce a pretty and cheap edition of Rogers's Italy, 
illustrated by many exquisite wood-cuts—Jesse's 
Gleanings in Natural History in two neat volumes— 
Distinguished Menin Modern Times in three volumes, 
being a republication in a cheap form of the Memoirs, 
which appeared in the Gallery of Portraits published 
by the Diffusion Society—a fifth edition of Bakewell’s 
Introduction to Geology, with many additions (see 
Athen, 1833).—A second edition, corrected and en- 
larged, of the Statistical Account of the British Empire 
by Mr. M‘Culloch, is in course of publication in 5s, 
numbers—we have also before us an edition of The 
Dramatic and Prose Miscellanies of Andrew Becket, 
edited by Dr. Beattie, in 2 vols.—a reprint of Bishop 
Patrick’s Hearts Ease—and a fourteenth edition of 
Fortune’s Epitome of the Stocks and Public Funds, to 
which the present Editor has made many useful addi- 
tions, tending to throw light on the national resources 
of different nations. 








List of New Books.—Constitutiones Societatis Jesu, 
Anno 1558, with translation, Svo. 7s. 6¢d.—Parochial Ser- 
mons, by Rev. W. Harness, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.—History of 
the Reformation in Germany and Switzerland, by J. H. 
Merle a’Aubigne, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.— Deacu-Bed Thoughts, 
post 8vo. 4s. cl—Memoirs of the Life and Adventures of 
Col. Maceroni, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. bds.—Italy, a Poem, by 
John E. Reade, Svo, 12s. cl.—Lyons’s (Rev. C. J.) History 
of St. Andrews, N.B. I2mo, 5s. cl.—Stephens on the 
English Constitution, 2 vols. Svo. 30s. cl.—Introduction to 
the Study of Animal Magnetism, by Baron Dupotet de Lin- 
nevoy, 12mo. 8s. cl.—Hore Sacre, royal 32mo. 2s. cl.— 
Wyla’s Use of the Globes, 12mo, 3s. cl.—Richmond’s 
Annals of the Poor, new edit. royal 32mo. 3s. 6d. cl— 
Blunt’s Lectures on the History of Christ, Part I. new edit. 
5s. 6d. cl.—The Christian’s Daily Treasury, fc. 4s. cl.— 
Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. CIII., ‘ Thirlwall’s 
Greece, Vol. V.’ 6s. cl.—Southey’s Ppetical Works, Vol. 
VIIL., fc. 5s. cl.—Shakspeare’s Works, 1 vol. Svo. new edit. 
12s. bds.—-Schomberg’s Tithe Commutation and Amend- 
ment Act, 2nd edit. 12mo. 7s. bis.—Bennett’s Painter’s and 
Glazier’s Pocket Director, 18mo. 3s. 6d.cl.—The Cricketer’s 
Hand-Book, 32mo. 1s. swd.—The Swimmer’s Hand-Book, 
32mo. Is. swd. 
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THE ATLANTIC STEAMERS, 

Tue Sirius is once again ploughing the broad 
waters, and the Great Western will depart this 
day. The fact heretofore mentioned in the Athe- 
num (see ante, p. 233) of a steam ship having crossed 
the Atlantic in 1819, is, we see, referred to in one of 
the American papers; and the writer comes to the 
somewhat hasty conclusion that therefore the Sirius 
js not the first vessel that has steamed from the one 
continent to the other. Now the facts, so far as we 
can collect them, appear to be these :—a steam vessel 
Jeft the port of Savannah on the 25th of May, 
1819, and anchored at Liverpool on the 20th of 
June; she thence proceeded to St. Petersburg, 
touched at several ports in the Baltic, and returned 
to Savannah, where she arrived on the 30th of No- 
yember. ‘This is all we know on the subject, and, 
for anything that appears to the contrary, she may 
have sailed the whole or the greater part of the dis- 
tance; and her wheels, we are informed, were so 
constructed that they could be taken on board in 
twenty minutes. This naked fact then proves no- 
thing: indeed, steam vessels have crossed the Atlantic 
more than once. In 1828 the Curagoa went direct 
from Holland to Surinam. She was an English-built 
schooner-rigged vessel, furnished with two fifty-horse 
power engines made by Maudsley and Field, and of 
about 350 tons burthen, and sent out by the Dutch 
government. She passed Dover on the 2nd of March, 
and arrived at Surinam on the 26th, as appears 
from her log, extracts from which were printed, by 
Mr. G. R. Porter, in the hope of encouraging others 
to like enterprises. The Curagoa, however, from the 
time she entered the trade winds (lat. N. 25° 25’, 
long. W. 32° 20’), that is, for nearly one-half the 
whole distance, never used her engines at all. This 
question, however, is altogether of minor importance. 
What gives interest to the voyages of the Sirius and 
the Great Western is the fact that they were under- 
taken by persons having such confidence in steam 
power as to believe that steam vessels might be es- 
tablished as a regular channel of communication ; 
and already both the vessels engaged have twice 
crossed the Atlantic without the slightest difficulty. 
This, it must be admitted, is a splendid triumph,— 
the more so, as extreme differences of opinion were 
known to exist among those best informed, as to the 
feasibility of the project. But our present business 
is with the first voyage—with the Log-Book of the 
Sirius, So obligingly placed at our disposal, and of 
which we have made a general and popular abstract, 
retaining all such data as were likely to interest our 
xjentific readers. 

Abstract of the Log of the Sirius, from Cork to 

New York. 

4pril 4, Noon, Moderate weather. Sailed from 
Cork. Average rate, 7.4 knots, No. of revolutions 
12 per min. Pressure on the boilers, 5} tb. 

i, The wind increased to fresh gales, W. by N., with 
aheavy head sea. The rate decreased to 4 kts, 
and rey. 84. One ton of coals lasted one hour and 
thirty minutes. 

§, Fresh contrary gales, with a very heavy head sea. 
Average rate, 4.6 kts., revs. 9. 

i. Hard gales from the westward ; variable during 
the squalls, with a very heavy head sea: the ship 
laboured heavily,and shipped a great deal of water. 
The close-reefed sails set. The minimum rate 
3.4 kts, revs. 8; towards midnight a little more 
moderate ; the rate increased to 6 kts. and revs. 11. 

§, Fresh breezes, with heavy swell. Mixed resin 
with the picked ashes. P.M. Strong head wind, 
with aheavy swell. Rate 5.4 kts., revs. 10. 

4. Strong contrary wind, with heavy head swell. 
Using resin with the ashes and small coal. Rate 
6.2 kts., revs. 11. 

10. Fresh gales, with a confused sea. P.M. The 
wind more favourable. The rate increased from 
6.4 to 8 kts. revs. 10 to 13. The vessel shipped 
a great deal of water. 

ll. Favourable wind, but squally, with a beam sea; 
using resin with small coal and ashes. P.M. 
Moderate weather, with a confused swell. Rate,8 
kts., revs. 13. 

12. Light winds. Tried 6 tb. pressure for a short 
time, then 5 th. Rate, 8.6 kts., revs. 144. 

13. Light winds and fine : aswell from the westward. 
Reduced the pressure to 33. Rate increased from 
9 to 9.6 kts., revs. 144. 
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14. Light breezes. One ton of coals burned one 
hour and fifteen minutes, without ashes or resin : 
with the assistance of sails, rate 9.6 kts., revs. 15. 

15. Moderate weather, with swell. Towards midnight 
strong contrary winds, with a rising sea. The 
maximum rate, with strong favourable wind anda 
smooth sea, 11.4 kts., revs. 17. 

16. Fresh gales, with a heavy sea. P.M. Heavy 
gales, with snow; a high sea running; the ship 
labouring heavily. The rate diminished to 4 kts., 
revs. 10. 

17. Heavy gales, with a very high sea: using resin. 
Pressure 5th. Minimum rate 3.4 kts. revs. 9, 
increased to 6 kts. and 12 revs. 

18. Strong winds, with a head sea—more moderate 
at times. Rate increased from 6 to 9 kts., assisted 
by sail, revs. 14 to 164. 

19. Strong breezes, with a S.W. swell. The sails set 
onawind. Rate, 9 kts., revs. 16. 

20. Strong breezes, with rolling swell from S.W. 
P.M. Moderate. Rate, 9 kts., revs. 15. 

21. Light winds, and fine weather: using ashes and 
resin, with sails, rate, 9 to 11 kts., revs. 15 to 18. 

22. Light breezes. Freshened at noon. Rate, 9.4 
kts., revs.17. At 9 hove-to for a Pilot. 

A Table of the Observations made at Noon on each day. 
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They encountered some heavy contrary gales, with 

a high sea, which very much impeded their progress ; 

the minimum rate was 3.4 kts., the maximum 11 kts. 

sailing on a wind. The revolutions increased from 

12, at starting, to 18, on arrival, the vessel being light. 

The draft of water on leaving England was, aft, 

15.10, forward 15.1. “Itis not noted on their arrival. 

The water was fresh in the boilers the whole way 

with Hall’s condensers. The number of revolutions 

at sea never reached the average in running down 

channel, which was 28}. 

Abstract of the Log of the Sirius from New York 
to Falmouth. 

May 1. Sailed in the evening. Moderate weather, 
smooth water, and a fair wind ; with the assistance 
of sails, rate of going, 8.4 knots, 11 revolutions 
per min. 

2. Light variable weather, smooth water, wind fair : 
with sails, rate averaged, 8.4 kts., revs. 12. 

3. A.M. The wind shifted—strong head breezes: the 
rate diminished to 6 kts. and revs. 10. P.M. Light 
winds, but heavy head sea. The wind freshened 
at night. Revs. 9}. 

4. Fresh northerly gales, with a heavy cross sea ; 
towards noon, moderate, but witha heavy sea. All 
sail set, the rate increased to 8 kts. and revs. 11. 
In the afternoon, strong contrary gales, with a con- 


fused sea. The rate diminished to 4.2 kts. and 
| average each day 208, each hour 8.2 miles: the 


revs. 8}. 





moderated, and became fair, but with a heavy roll- 
ing swell. With all sail set, the rate increased to 
8 kts. and 11} revs. 

8. The wind shifted ahead, but light: it however 
caused a diminution of rate and revolutions. Pres- 
sure on steam till this time, 54 tb. 

9. Freshened to strong breezes abeam: with all sail 
set, the rate increased to 9.4 kts. and revs. 14. 
Pressure on steam, 34 tb. 

10. Strong breezes abeam: average rate, 9.4 kts. 
revs. 15 and 14}. 

11. Moderate weather: rate, 9 kts., revs. 14}. 

12. Fresh head winds. There was difficulty in keep- 
ing the steam up, owing to the badness of the coals, 
Rate, 8 kts., revs. 13. 

13. Fresh head winds. Pressure 54 tb. Rate only 
7 kts. on account of bad coals. 

14. Fresh N.E. winds. Rate, 8.4. kts., revs. 14. 
Filled some casks with salt water. 

15. Strong gales N.E., with a heavy head sea. Rate, 
8.4 kts., revs. 15. 

16. Moderate winds and swell from N.E. Rate, 
8.6 kts. and revs. 15. 

17. Light winds. All sail set. The rate increased 
to 10 kts. and revs. 17. 

18. Moderate weather—wind abeam : with the sails, 
the rate and revolutions increased at ene time to 
11 kts. and 18 revs. 

19. A.M. Strong gales, and squally, with heavy rain. 
With sails, rate 9} kts., revs, 16. P.M. Anehored 
in Falmouth Harbour. 


A Table of the Observations made at Noon oneach day. 
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19. Anchored, 6 p.m. in Falmouth harbour. 


At the beginning and at the end of the voyage, 
under the same circumstances of fair winds and 
smooth water, the rates and number of revolutions 
were respectively 8.4 kts. 11 revs.; and 10 kts, 
17 revs. With strong contrary gales, and a heavy 
head sea, the rate was only 4 knots, and 84 revolu- 
tions. The coals appear to have been very bad ; and 
it was with great difiiculty that the steam was kept 
up. The pressure on the steam was 5§ tb. with 
the exception of three days at 3$tb. The draft of 
water on leaving New York was 16 feet aft, and 15.3 
forward. There is considerable discrepancy between 
the distances by log and those on the chart, both on 
the outward and homeward voyage. According to 
the chart, the whole distance run from Cork to New 
York was 2897 miles: average each day 161, each 
hour nearly 7 miles. The whole distance run from 
New York to Falmouth, according to chart, was 
2996 miles; average each day nearly 167, per hour 
7 miles. 

From the Nautical Magazine we are enabled to 
add the average of the Great Western. The distance 
run from Bristol to New York was 3125 miles; 





5. Strong contrary gales, with heavy head and con- | distance run from New York to Bristol 3192 miles ; 


fused sea. P.M. The minimum rate, 4 kts., revs. 
8}. The ship was remarkably easy, and the en- 
gines worked very well. 


average each day 213, each hour nearly 9 miles. 
She commenced with 860 tons of coal, and on her 
arrival at New York had 203 tons remaining. She 


6. Still a strong head wind and sea, but the rate and | left New York with 570 tons of Newcastle, and ar- 


revolutions increased to 6 kts. and 11 revs. The 
ship remarkably easy. 


rived with 178 on board at Bristol. 
daily consumption was twenty-seven tons; with the 


Her average 


7. In the morning strong gales: towards noon it | expansion valves up, thirty-two tons, 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

We last week drew attention to the distinguished 
success of the Edinburgh Association for the En- 
couragement of Art,—we beg leave now to put in a 
few words in favour of the Association established in 
London, on like principles. The objects of the 
Society, as set forth in a circular now before us, are 
to purchase the works of British artists from the ex- 
hibitions of the year, and to give to every subscriber 
of a guinea, a chance of becoming possessed of one of 
such works; a day being fixed shortly after the close 
of the exhibitions, for the public distribution of the 
annual prizes. “The works purchased for annual 
distribution are selected Ly a Committee appointed by 
the whole body of subscribers—and this constitutes 
the distinctive characteristic of the Socicty. It was 
thought, that if the Committee, instead of purchasing 
pictures to be distributed, were to divide the amount 
of their annual subscriptions into money prizes, to be 
expended by the successful drawers of those prizes 
in some work of art, in proportion to the increased 
success of the Society, would decrease the chance of 
real merit being rewarded. The greater the number of 
subscribers, the greater the probability that the suc- 
cessful one would be ignorant of Art, or compara- 
tively so, and thus merely guided in his or her 
selection by favour, or caprice, or, in short, anything 
but discretion. The pictures themselves, therefore, 
are selected by the Committee ; the object of the 
Society being the extended encouragement of merit, 
and not the mere increase of individual patronage, 
which might be well or might be ill directed, accord- 
ing to the accident of the case. The picture prize 
has, besides, this further advantage over the money 
prize, that, if it should fall into the hands of a person 





heretofore little acquainted with works of Art, there 
is a probability of his prize increasing his knowledge | 
instead of depending on it; and thus the greater the 
number of members of this Society, the greater the | 
chance of a taste for the Fine Arts being increased | 
through the country, as well as of immediate well- | 
directed patronage of artists themselves.” This was 
the principle on which the Society commenced ope- 
rations in the year 1835, and we are of opinion that it 
is the only principle calculated permanently to 
benefit Art. We once more, therefore, submit the 
claims of the Association to the consideration of our 
readers, only reminding them that their subscriptions 
must be paid before the 25th, if they desire to have 
a chance for the works to be this season purchased 
and distributed. ; 

The Anniversary Festival of the Literary Fund 
Socicty, which took place on Saturday Jast, was 
more brilliantly attended than usual; the friends of 
the Institution having mustered in great numbers 
to welcome the new President, the Marquis of Lans- 
downe. Among the company were the American 
Minister, Mr. Stevenson; the Belgian Ambassador, 
Mr. Van de Weyer; the Peruvian Minister, Don V. 
Pazos; the Marquis of Northampton, Lord Shel- 
burne, Sir John Swinburne, the Hon. G. Berkeley, 
the Sheriffs of London, Mr. E. L. Bulwer, Mr. T. 
Moore, the Rev. H. Milman, Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, 
Mr. Wyse, Dr. Lardner, Col. Torrens, Mr. Charles 
Dickens, Mr. Kean, and Mr. George Cruikshank. 
The amount of subscriptions received was 812/. 

The first Exhibition of the Horticultural Society 
took place on Saturday last at Chiswick. It was a 
remarkably fine day for this season, and the whole 
went off delightfully: the display of flowers was 
- more than usually beautiful; the fruits perhaps 
hardly equal to some former exhibitions. 

An Exhibition has been lately opened in the 
Quadrant, Regent Street, entitled Typorama. It is 
a modelled view of the undercliff in the Isle of Wight, 
on a scale of three feet to the mile; and, to add to 
the interest, many fossils, and some of the more 
remarkable plants, sea-weeds, and insects found in 
the neighbourhood, have been collected and added 
to the exhibition. of 

The sale of Lord Northwick’s collection, which 
took place last week at Christie & Manson’s, has 
been an affair much more curious than comprehen- 
sible. Many works advertised in the Catalogue were 
not to be sven in the auction-room; and of those 
sent, many were either not allowed to be sold at all, 





or sold back to the seller himself. But farther: an 
opulent nobleman purchases at several times and 





to sell them again forthwith, that picture-dealers 
begin to doubt whether a right honourable rival have 
got among them; and by drawing up his own cata- 
logue in the most fulsome and florid style of pane- 
gyric, auctioneers likewise begin to tremble for their 
supremacy in puffing. We do believe his lordship 
* much too wise to walk into a well,” but this attempt 
on the bombastic Muse is certainly not the most 
sagacious part of his conduct: it exposes to the 
severest animadversion either his connoisseurship or 
his candour. Is the noble proprietor, indeed, a 
dilettanteso simple as to mistake that piece offuddled 
grotesque, the Diana and Acteon, for a Cranach, or 
the Magdalen for a Leonardo, the Danaé for a Titian, 
&c. &c.? Even a blind amateur could almost tell 
by the feel, that a coarse thing called Mademoiselle 
Lundens, veritable pitch-painting, was no Rubens— 
the Two Lovers no Raffael—the Children, so be- 
thumped with compliments by the Catalogue, no 
Schedone. In short, there were few—very few pic- 
tures of much account in the collection; and we 
apprehend the shallowest busybody that flits round 
objects of virti, must have discovered the fact, though, 
perhaps, not to its full extent. Our brief notice last 
week specified the principal works, whose names, how- 
ever, we quoted from the Catalogue, reserving to the 
present occasion our thoughts on their propriety,—a 
subject of fierce interest among the critics, and some 
importance. These works are, indeed, excellent, 
but all beyond their merit isan enigma. The Musical 
Party, given to Giorgione, can scarce be over-praised, 
even by its possessor, for rich depth of colour and 
idyllic beauty of sentiment: a youth, seated beneath 
a tree, hangs in listless and voluptuous melancholy 
over the sounds of his lute, while two maidens, at 
some distance, lean their necks together for support, 
at the magic which seems to dissolve them into 
powerless entrancement. With regard to the painter's 
name, critics of equal, but opposite infallibilities, 
having destroyed each other's decision—those affirm- 
ing, these denying it a Giorgione—dilettantes are 
left to their own conjectures: for us, we deem it by 
an artist kept more in the background than his mul- 
tifarious merits deserve—to wit, Nobody Certain. 
Few connoisseurs have the courage to acknowledge 
their penetration baffled by this many-handed, re- 
tiring personage; hence such dogmatism and dissent 
about names: yet, if it were considered how many 
ancient masters there must have been of whom we 
now know little, or nothing whatsoever.—how many 
copies and imitations they must have made for prac- 
tice, deception, or open sale, there would result a 
wholesome diffidence in atlixing great names, and far 
less confusion in the science of criticism. Modern 
artists have been found unable to detect their own 
imitations of antique works: sure we are that the 
best critics find themselves perpetually at fault where 
to draw the line between what is original and what 
adventitious, after adroit repair by a Reinagle, a 
Westall, and others; must it not be then altogether 
impossible, in numberless cases, to detect imitation 
by ancient artists, who were still more adroit than 
the modern, and have had the aid of time to tone 
down all marks of freshness in its mellowing medium ? 
This matter we discuss here, because it happens that 
the capital pieces of the present collection come 
exactly under the character aforesaid —doubtful. 
We cannot echo our friend Dr. Waagen, who gives 
the “ Musical Party” to Palma Vecchio, on account 
of its * feeling, and warm yellowish flesh-tones,” for- 
asmuch as the feeling of that artist, though far deeper 
than usual with the second Venetian school, was 
never poetic or ideal; and forasmuch as his handling 
was much more united and careful than what our 
picture exhibits. But we grant the flesh-tint very 
unlike Giorgione’s, which is sanguine, and shadows 
off into a dusky brown ; his handling also is firm, his 
impasto solid, even to stiffness or toughness, while 
the colours here are of a marlier consistence. Nor 
would Giorgione, more than Palma, ever have allowed 
himself to slam any part of his picture, like the back- 
ground here, with all its beauty and fine general 
effect. On the whole, we submit our conjecture, 
that some ancient artist, Palma or other, imitated 
the broad sfumato style and pastoral romance of 
Giorgione, but without reaching either his stern 
vigour of pencil or fervid sombreness—we would add, 
his grandeur and austere sublimity. This picture 





places so many paintings, within so short a period, | was put up, and suffered to pass, at 1000/, Another 


Giorgione, Christ and the Adulteress, appeared to 
fetch 200 guineas,—and yet another, Cupid's Com, 
plaint to Venus, 113 both rich in colour, the latter 
once admirable. But for every hundred Giorgioney 
if the amateur count one, we can assure him the sum. 
total will not fall much short of the genuine works 
by this master still extant. A little oblong Lang. 
scape here is no more by Giorgio di Castelfraneo 
than by George Cruikshank. To the same undeter. 
minable class belongs, in our opinion, the Birth of 
Jupiter, for which Giulio Romano has credit. With 
his method of design it wants his power, many parts 
being ill-drawn; with his poetic composition it dis. 
plays a freshness and splendour of colouring quite 
opposed to the harsh frigidity peculiar to him above 
all the Roman school: indeed, both colouring and 
handling are, to our eyes, Lombard. Giulio may 
have sketched the subject at Mantua, and a Lombard 
pupil or imitator painted the picture. In the Orleans 
collection it was valued at 200 guineas, not sold til} 
after the great sale, and then for but 38—passed 
through much ruination and repair, and the hands of 
M. Erard, into those of Lord Northwick, where it 
now remains, being declined by the public at 10007, 
Another Giulio, Mount Parnassus, is also very poetic 
and apocryphal. With regard to Correggio’s Virgin 
and Child, passed at 2000/., Titian’s omnipresent 
Magdalen, Rattiel’s Holy Family, Fra Bartolommeo’s 
Ditto, Titian’s Henry Howard, there is but one thing 
certain about them,—viz. that they are not by the 
masters set down. Rubens’s Christ and Keys, at best 
a bad work of his journeymen, failed to draw the 
demand of 1000/.; the Vision of St. Gregory, given 
to Meister Wilhelm or Stephen of Cologne, proves 
how little is understood, near Tyburn at least, about 
primitive art. ‘Titian’s Paul I1I. distinguishes itself 
as excellent among the numerous copies of the Pitti 
portrait; Parmegiano’s Holy Family as a very poor 
one of the Tribune original. Don Luis de Haro,a 
clever imitation of Velasquez, might be suffered to 
pass for genuine while we have so few such in Eng. 
land. Among the pictures of undoubted authenticity 
and appropriate names, were a respectable Batile- 
piece by Wouvermans, (770 guineas), bought a year 
ago from Van Lanker’s collection at Antwerp ; View 
of Nimeguen, by Vanderheyden, exquisite, but in the 
craziest condition, (140); Samson with the Honey. 
comb, by Guercino, good in its way, (450); the 
Chymist, by Teniers, a work of great repute and 
merit, though we think somewhat cold and timid, 





(360); a Marriage of Cana, by Jan Steen, over 
flowing with humour and rustic imagination, beau- 
tifully coloured, admirably painted, but a complete 
burlesque on the subject, (280). L’Umana Fragilita, 
by Salvator Rosa, bears all the fierce impress of the 
artist’s hand, has all the merits of originality except 
the beauty, though daring not sublime, and though 
striking is without interest, (passed at 500 guineas), 
We might enumerate other articles, but so much 
finesse and stratagem have characterized this sale, 
that our quotations would, perhaps, only serve to 
keep up the delusion, of pictures never parted with 
and prices never received. However, we thank the 
noble proprietor for having afforded the public a 
view of his collection. 





SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 

The EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTIS 
SuFFOLK-STREETGALLERY, Pact MAtt East, is NOW OPE) 
from Nine in the Morning till Dusk.—Admission, 1s. 

H. E. DAWE, Sec. 





JUST OPENED, DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

NEW EXHIBITION, representing TIVOLI, with a view of 
the Cascades; and the Interior of the BASILICA OF ST. 
PAUL, before and after its destruction by fire.—Both Pictures 
are painted by Le Chevalier Bouton.—Open from 10 till 5 o'clock. 

“ The Diorama has opened one of its new marvels to the pub- 
lic."’"—Athenaum. = * 

“The minute care with which the whole work has been 
finished is astonishing.”’— Times. 

* The illusion is complete.”’"—Morning Post. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 

May 24.—Francis Baily, Esq. V.P. and Treasurer, 
in the chair. 

His Imperial and Royal Majesty Leopold II, 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, was elected a Fellow. 

The reading of the paper by Mr. Ivory, ‘On the 
Theory of the Astronomical Refractions,’ was con- 
cluded. , 

In this communication the author, after stating 
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the mean refractions are the object of investiga- 
tion, and fully defining what he understands by this 
term, gives an historical review of what has been 
done up to the present time on this very important 
subject. Having stated that the foundation of the 
theory of astronomical refractions was laid by Do- 
minique Cassini, he deduces on Cassini's hypothesis | 
that of an homogeneous atmosphere) a formula for 
the refraction, which agrees exactly with that of La 
Place, employed in computing the first part of the 
table of mean refractions, published by the French 
Board of Longitude. The labours of Newton, in this 
yast field of inquiry, are next reviewed. As the 
density of the atmosphere decreases gradually in 
ascending, the path described by a ray from a star, in 
its e through the atmosphere, is not a straight 
line, as it would be on Cassini’s hypothesis, but is a 
curve more and more inflected towards the earth's 
centre. In the Principia there is found whatever is 
necessary for determining the nature of this curve, 
and, consequently, for solving the problem of the 
astronomical refractions, which consists in ascertain- 
ing the difference between the direction of light 
when it enters theatmosphere, and its ultimate direc- 
tion when it arrives at the earth’s surface. 

On the principles established in the second section 
of the Principia, the author deduces equations requi- 
site for the solution of the problem of astronomical 
refractions, and remarks that these equations are 
perfectly general, and will apply in any constitution 
of the atmosphere that may be adopted. In this 
investigation, in reference to employing functions 
with peculiar properties to express the molecular 
ation, the manner in which the forces act has been 
considered. When the light in passing through the 
atmosphere arrives at a surface of increased density, 
itreceives an impulse which may be considered as 
instantaneous, and this impulse being distributed 
over the breadth of a stratum of uniform density, 
ascertains the centripetal force tending to the earth’s 
centre, by the action of which the trajectory is de- 
scribed. 

It appears that Newton himself was the first to | 
apply this new method to the problem of the astro- 
nomical refractions. In his first attempt he assumes | 
that the densities decrease in ascending in the same | 
proportion as the distances from the earth’s centre | 
increase. On this supposition the author investigates | 
a formula, which M. Biot has also obtained, and | 
thich is equivalent to the construction communicated | 
by Newton to Flamsteed. On this basis a table was | 
computed and communicated to Flamsteed; but | 
Newton subsequently informed Flamsteed that he | 
did not intend to publish it, in consequence of a | 
srious objection to the supposed scale of densities. | 
Adopting the principles in the twenty-two proposi- | 
tions of the second bock of his Principia, Newton, it | 
appears, succeeded at length in computing a second | 
table of refractions, which he likewise communicated | 
to Flamsteed, and which, there is every reason to | 
think, is the same which he gave to Halley, and | 
vhich was inserted by that astronomer in the Philo- | 
swphical Transactions for 1721. As the determining | 
vhether the two tables are identical is a question 
of much interest, the author enters very fully into 
it, and, from the results of elaborate calculations, 
concludes that Halley's table is no other than the | 
ome which Newton calculated on the supposition 
that the densities in the atmosphere are proportional 
the pressures. He remarks that, as far as the 
mathematics are concerned, the problem of the as- 
ttonomical refractions was fully mastered by Newton, 

After referring to the labours of Brook Taylor, 
Kramp, and Thomas Simpson, the author again 
dverts to Newton’s views, remarking that, in as- 
sgning the rarefaction of the lower region of the | 
atmosphere by heat as the cause why the calculated | 
refractions near the horizon so much exceed the | 
observed, as was found to be the case, Newton had 
asigned the true cause; but that he had no clear | 
onception of the manner in which the density in | 
the lower region is altered by the agency of heat ; 
ind he considers that nearly the same ignorance 
in that respect still prevails. 

The two atmospheres, with densities decreasing tm | 
withmetical and geometrical progression, which, it | 
how appears, were imagined by Newton, and which | 
have been discussed by Thomas Simpson and other , 
stometers, are found, when the same elements are | 
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| employed, ‘to bring out horizontal refractions on | 


opposite sides of the observed quantities. La Place 
conjectured that an intermediate atmosphere which 
should partake of the nature of both, and should agree 
with observation in the horizontal refraction, would 
approach nearly to the true atmosphere. If recourse 
be had to the algebraical expressions of La Place, it 
will be feund that the atmosphere he proposes is one 
of which the density is the product of two terms, the 
one taken from an arithmetical, the other from a 
geometrical series ; the effect of which combination 
is to introduce a supernumerary constant, by means 
of which the horizontal refraction is made to agree 
with the true quantity. The author considers, with 
Dr. Brinkley, that the French table, founded on 
La Place’s investigation, is only a little less empirical 
than the other tables, and that the hypothesis of 
La Place does not appear to possess any superiority 
over other supposed constitutions of the atmosphere 
in leading to a better and less exceptionable theory. 

After eulogizing Bessel’s tables of mean refractions, 
published in his Tabule Regiomontane, the author 
refers to his own paper in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions for 1823. In this paper the refractions are 
deduced entirely from the very simple formula,— 

—u 
rata =1-f(l-—e ) 
+r" 

in which f stands for the dilatation of air or gas by 
heat, 7’ and r* for the temperature at the earth’s 
surface, and at any height above it, and c—* for the 
density of the air at that height in parts of its density 
at the surface. If this formula be verified at the 
earth’s surface in any invariable atmosphere, by giving 
a proper value to the constant f, it will still hold, at 
least with a very small deviation from exactness, at 
a great elevation; and this is immediately shown. 

This manner of arriving at the constitution of the 
atmosphere, is contrasted with the procedure of M. 
Biot, of transforming an algebraical formula, for the 
express purpose of bringing out a given result. As 
the problem in the Mécanique Céleste is solved by 
means of an interpolated atmosphere between two 
others; as in Mr. Ivory’s paper of 1823, there is no 
allusion to such an atmosphere; and as the table in 
that paper is essentially different from all the tables 
computed by other methods, he contends that all 
these must be sufficient to stamp an appropriate 
character on his solution of the problem. But if 
ingenuity could trace some relation, in respect of the 
algebraic expression, between the paper of 1823 and 
La Place’s calculations, he considers that it is not 
difficult to find, between the same paper and the view 
of the problem taken by the author of the Principia 
in 1696, an analogy much more simple and striking. 
Newton having solved the problem on the supposition 
that the density of the air is produced solely by 
pressure, and having found that the refractions thus 
obtained greatly exceeded the observed quantities 
near the horizon, inferred, in the true spirit of re- 
search, that there must be some cause not taken into 
account, such as the agency of heat, which should 
produce, in the lower patt of the atmosphere, the 
proper degree of rarefaction necessary to reconcile 
the theoretical with the observed refractions. The 


, author’s sole intention, in introducing the quantity f 
| in his formula, is to cause the heat at the earth’s 


surface to decrease in ascending, at the same rate 
that actually obtains in nature, not before noticed by 
any geometer, but which evidently has the effect of 
supplying the desideratum of Newton. 

The author considers that the comparison of the 
table in the paper of 1823 with the best observations 
that could be procured at the time, was satisfactory ; 
and after the publication of the * Tabula Regiomon- 
tane,’ he found that the table agreed with Bessel’s 
observed refractions to the distance of 88° from 
the zenith, with such small discrepancies as may be 
supposed to exist in the observations themselves. 
The paper in the‘ Philosophical Transactions’ for 
1823, however, takes into account only the rate at 
which the densities, in a mean atmosphere, vary at 
the surface of the earth; but, in the present commu- 
nication, the author proposes to effect the complete 
solution of the problem, by estimating the effect of 
all the quantities on which the density at any height 
depends. For this purpose, he finds it necessary to 
employ functions of a particular kind; and then 
gives a formula, one part of which consists of a series 
of these functions, for the complete expression of the 





temperature of an atmosphere in equilibrium ; the 
intention of assuming this formula being to express 
the temperature in terms of such a form as will pro- 
duce, in the refraction, independent parts that de- 
crease rapidly. By this means he proceeds in the 
analytical investigation of the problem in its more 
comprehensive form, and deduces two equations on 
which its solution depends. 

The first of these contains the law according to 
which the heat decreases as the height above the 
earth’s surface increases ; and the second determines 
the perpendicular ascent, when the difference of the 
pressures and of the temperatures at its upper and 
lower extremity have been found. If the latter, with 
a slight transformation, be multiplied by the proper 
factor, representing the variable force of gravity in 
different latitudes, it becomes identical with the usual 
barometric formula, all its minutest corrections in- 
cluded ; and it has this advantage, that, whereas the 
usual formula is investigated on the arbitrary assump- 
tion, that the temperature is constant at all the points 
of an elevation, and equal to the mean of the tem- 
peratures at the two extremities, this formula is 
strictly deduced from the general properties of an 
atmosphere in equilibrium. 

Having determined, from experimental results, 
the values of certain constants in these formule,— 
first, in an atmosphere of dry air, and, secondly, in 
an atmosphere of air mixed with aqueous vapour, 
the author remarks, that the analytical theory agrees 
in every respect with the real properties of the atmo- 
sphere, as far as these have been ascertained. The 
object of Mr. Ivory’s further investigation, is to show 
that the same theory represents the astronomical re- 
fractions with a fidelity that can be deemed imper- 
fect, only as far as the values of particular constants, 
which can only be determined by experiment, are 
liable to the charge of inaccuracy. He then pro- 
ceeds to determine, from the formule previously de- 
duced, the refraction of a star in terms of its apparent 
zenith distance. For this purpose, the differential 
equations are transformed by the introduction of new 
symbols; the limits of certain terms are determined 
previously to their being neglected ; and the equa- 
tion is finally reduced to a form, in which the re- 
maining operations consist in investigating the inte- 
grals of four expressions, and in subsequently assign- 
ing their numerical values. Great skill is displayed 
in conducting these intricate investigations; and after 
going through the most laborious calculations and 
computations, the author exhibits a table of theore- 
tical refractions, deduced solely from the phenomena 
of the atmosphere, for zenith distances, extending 
from 10° to 894°. These refractions are compared 
with those in Bessel’s table, in the * Tabule Regio- 
montane,’ and also with those in the table in the 
* Connaissance des Temps.’ From this comparison, 
it appears, that the three tables agree within less 
than 1’, as far as 80° from the zenith: from 80° to 
88° of zenith distance, the numbers in the French 
table exceed those in Bessel’s, the excess being 2” at 
84°, and 4” at 88°; and with a single exception at 
88°, (probably, judging from the character of the 
adjacent number, arising from an error of computa- 
tion,) the refractions in the new table are nearer to 
Bessel’s, than those in the French table. But when 
the zenith distance is greater than 80°, the author 
considers the accuracy of the French table question- 
able, both on account of the hypothetical law of the 
densities, and because the quantity assumed for the 
horizontal refraction is uncertain. 

After giving a few examples, illustrative of the use 
of the new table, the author inquires how far the 
refractions are likely to be affected by the term which 
it was found necessary to leave out, because the pre- 
sent state of our knowledge of the phenomena of the 
atmosphere made it impossible to determine the co- 
efficient by which it is multiplied. For this purpose, 
the variable part of that term has been computed 
for every half degree, from 85° to 88°, and the results 
are exhibited in a table. From this it appears, that 
this co-efficient, although considerably less than that 
of the preceding term, may still have some influence 
on the refractions at very low altitudes. The mean 
refraction in Bessel’s table, and in the new table, can 
hardly be supposed to differ 2” from the true quan- 
tity, which would limit the co-efficient in question to 
be less than 1-10th. It is a matter of some impor- 
tance to obtain a near value of this co-efficient ; and 
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it is probable that this can be accomplished in no 
other way, but’ by searching out such values of the 
two co-efficients, as will best represent many good 
observed refractions at altitudes less than 5°. If 
such values were found, our knowledge of the de- 
crease of heat in ascending in the atmosphere would 
be improved, and the measurement of heights by 
the barometer would be made more perfect. 


At the end of the paper is given a table of mean | 


\refractions for the temperature, 50° Fah. and baro- 
metric pressure 30 inches, at every degree from 0° 
to 70° zenith distance, and at every 10’ from 70° to 
the horizon ; and tables of the corrections requisite 
for variations of the thermometer and barometer are 
subjoined. 





GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

May 28.—W. R. Hamilton, President, in .the 
chair.—Extracts from various papers were read :— 

1. On the discovery of the outlet of the River 
Murray contained, in a letter dated Adelaide, Aus- 
tralia, Dec. 19, 1837.—“The entrance into Lake 
Alexandrina from the sea, which has just been dis- 
covered, is as good as the most ardent admirers of 
that fine body of water could wish; but it appears 
that it is situated in the very bight of Encounter 
Bay, and, in consequence, is exposed to a heavy 
rolling swell ; the entrance is four fathoms deep, and 
of great width ; and was discovered by three men 
who were on their road from Portland Bay to En- 
counter Bay, by land, when the outlet of the River 
Murray stopped them; they followed its course up- 
wards until they reached the lake, and then made a 
raft of pines and floated themselves over. The party 
also who started from Adelaide for the Murray have 
returned ; they rounded the Mount Lofty range, and 
ascertained that a plain more fertile than any in this 
immediate neighbourhood, extends to the banks of 
the river.” 

2. From Mr. Thomson D’Abbadie, dated Masaw- 
wah, March 10, 1838.—Mr. D’Abbadie left England 
with the intention of visiting Abyssinia in October 
last, and proceeding to Alexandria and Cairo, he 
embarked on the Red Sea at Kosair, on his way to 
Masawwah. In the course of his voyage in a native 
boat, he experienced the greatest difficulty in recog- 
nizing the names of the different capes, mountains, 
&c., as laid down in the best charts with which he 
was furnished ; he at first attributed this to the igno- 
rance of the pilots, but on his arrival at Masawwah, 
and questioning many of the pilots whom he there 
met with, he found that it was chiefly owing to the 
extremely inaccurate orthography of the names of 
places in all maps and charts; Mr. D’Abbadie had 
therefore, in conjunction with M. Fresnel, drawn up 
a list of the names in Arabic, obtained from some of 
the best-informed pilots, which he communicated to 
the Geographical Society, with the hope that they 
would use their influence in getting the names written 
in the roman character according to some fixed 
standard of pronunciation. 

3. Itinerary through the district of Alamit, in 
Persia, in May and June, 1837, by Lieut.-Col. Shiel. 
—Quitting Tehran, Col. Shiel travelled in a north- 
west direction, nearly to Kazvin, thence crossing the 
El-burj range by the pass of Di-derran, to the dis- 
trict of Alamiit, and to the large village of Khérum- 
Abad, one mile and a half from the south shore of 
the Caspian ; he thence continued to the eastward, 
along the sea shore for forty miles to Alidbad, and 
then returned in a S. by W. direction, about 100 
miles t¢ Tehran; thus completing a circuit of 280 
miles, through a country very little known, and a 
part of it, namely, the district of Alamat, which does 
not appear at all on our maps. 

4. From Lieut. Lynch, I.N., dated Bagdad, 
Feb. 25, 1838.“ Of course you have heard of poor 
Eliot’s death in October last, while on his road from 
Damascus to this place ; I regret him extremely on 
many accounts, and in some points his loss will not 
be easily repaired. Crossing Asia Minor on my way 
hither, I examined the banks of the Tigris, from its 
source to Bagdad, fixing the principal points astro- 
nomically, and laying down the rest by compass 
bearings with some accuracy ; it isa fine stream, and 
runs through a most beautiful, fertile, and populous 
country. The portion of the river below Samarra, 
as being more particularly mixed up with the history 
we get thrashed into us at school, I surveyed with 








greater care, and can tell some of the learned dis- 
putants on the subject the exact sites of Opis, Sa- 
marra (where the Romans under Jovian crossed the 
river), and the Median wall, which is still crumbling 


| in the desert, from the Tigris, at Jiliama, to the Eu- 


phrates at the ancient ruins of Sipara—a sketch of 
this portion of the country I hope soon to transmit 
to the Geographical Society. I have also examined 
the river Euphrates at the lowest season, and looked 
closely at the obstructions it offers to our steamers. 
The Euphrates steamer is now here, and I will, if 
the crew arrive in time from Bombay, try the river 
Euphrates again, to prove that it is easier to ascend 
than to descend a rapid stream, if we have steam 
power above the current, which the Euphrates of 
course has; in the meantime we have a dromedary 
post connected with the Malta steamer, and get our 
letters regularly from Beirdt in from eight to ten 
days; our post with India is not so regular, conse- 
quent on the want of steamers in the Persian gulf, 
but when opportunities occur they reach Bombay in 
about sixteen days; this is without any cost or ex- 
ertion, which would decrease the time materially, so 
that, leaving the Red Sea for passengers, we still 
have a claim which may eventually shed the light 
on this country that would follow in the train of 
communication, and its attendant commerce and 
civilization. 

5. From Mr. Schomburgk, in British Guayana, 
dated Nov. 18, 1837, in lat. 2° 31’ N., long. 584° W. 
nearly.—Leaving George Town, Demerara, for the 
third time, in Sept. 1837, this zealous traveller again 
ascended the Essequibo to its junction with the river 
Rupuniny, following the upward course of the latter 
in a westerly direction, he reached the confluence of 
the river Rewa, which he ascended in a south-easterly 
direction as far as its junction with the Quitaro, a 
tributary which falls into it from the 8.S.E. Ascend- 
ing this latter stream, “we halted on the 7th No- 
vember,” says Mr. Schomburgk, “in order to visit 
the Ataraipd, a natural pyramid, of which I had 
heard so many and such contradictory reports. Our 
road to it led us through thick woods, until after a 
scramble of two hours we stood at the foot of a hill 
of gneiss, barren with the exception of a few parasitic 
plants, as Orchidew, Cacti, Clusia, which draw their 
scanty nourishment from a thin layer of vegetable 
mould lying in the clefts of the rocks. After ascending 
for 300 fect, the view opened to the west, and from the 
abyss below rose the far-famed Atardip(, one of the 
greatest natural wonders of Guayana. Its base is 
wooded for about 350 feet high; from thence rises 
the mass of granite, devoid of all vegetation, in a 
pyramidal form, for about 550 feet more, making its 
whole height 900 feet above the plain. From the 
summit of the hill we had ascended, we had an ex- 
tensive and magnificent view; at a short distance 
rose the remarkable mass of granite just mentioned ; 
a little to the south of it another, almost similar, of 
gneiss, of which, when we consider that all beyond 
was unknown ground, it might well be said, in the 
words of the poet, that they 

Like giants stand, 
To sentinel enchanted land. 
In the distance, range rose above range, forming an 
amphitheatre to the west ; I recognized the Saerari 
Mountains, with their conical peak,and the Dorora in 
the direction of Fort San Joaquim, all of which I had 
seen on my former journey in 1835, and I now found 
their bearings agree with the position which my ob- 
servations gave me for Ataraipa, namely, 2° 55’ north 
lat., long. 584 W. of Greenwich, nearly ; in my for- 
mer map, it may be remembered, this mountain was 
laid down nearly twenty miles farther north, from 
native report only. To the south, across the Savan- 
nahs, were the Cara-waymi Mountains, while nearer 
to the east the Cara-etayti raised their fantastic forms 
full 1000 teet above the plain. Proceeding upwards, 
towards the south, the river Quitaro became now 
nearly impassable, and I was not sorry when I 
reached the spot where a path leads to the settlement 
at Cardoam or Akatauri on the west. As we crossed 
the savannah on the following morning, we found 
tracts, about 200 yards wide, of angular pieces of 
quartz, so regularly laid that they had theappearance 
of paving ; shortly after, we reached tracts of granite 
boulders, also extending in an east and west direction, 
and frequently so large as to have the appearance of 
fortifications: at other times piled in pyramidal 





masses, At sunset we arrived at a camp of about 59 
Wappeshanas, feeling very much fatigued, hay; 
marched a distance of nearly forty-five miles in tyo 
days, from the banks of the Quitaro. From infor, 
mation received here, it appears that our future 
route will be to the south-eastward for three days, to 
the first settlement of the Yaramas, on the Cuyuwin(- 
and the Woik-woyas are said to inhabit a river south 
of the sources of the Essequibo, or, as the natives 
call it, Sip: in a few days we shall start for the 
Cara-waymi Mountains on our road thither ; all he. 
yond is uncertain —Farewell, this is the last letter 
I shall have an opportunity of writing till my retum 
from this expedition; but it will be satisfactory to 
the Society to know that, at this our starting-point, 
we are in lat. 2° 31’ N., and long. 584° W.; a fey 
miles farther south, and 30 miles farther east than 
our extreme point in 1835. 

6. A letter from G. A. Hoskins, Esq., in the name 
of a Society of Egyptian Travellers, associated for 
the purpose of sending a native of Dongola, now in 
England, to explore the course and sources of the 
Bahr el Abiad, or the western and principal branch 
of the Nile. Mohammed Kher, the Dongolavi, 
who was present at the meeting, is the son of 
a chief of that country; he is an intelligent Young 
man of about 30 years of age, seven of which he 
has passed in Europe, chiefly in Italy ; he speaks 
Italian fluently, and French passably,—and several 
individuals in whose service he has been employed, 
have subscribed highly satisfactory testimonials of 
his good conduct. It is scarcely necessary to advert 
to the great sacrifice of life in African discovery, 
where white men have been employed, and the 
facility enjoyed by blacks in traversing the country, 
points out the eligibility of employing natives. The 
Dongolawi has also the advantage of being on terms 
of intimacy with the Shuliks, a tribe inhabiting the 
banks of the White River, without whose friendship 
all attempts to penetrate in that direction must be 
hopeless; and it is desirable to urge the matter at 
the present moment, as the favourable opportunity 
offered during the reign of Mohammed Ali may be 
lost at his death, and not again occur. Should it be 
found that Russegger, the Austrian mineralogist, now 
in Abyssinia, (see Atheneum, No. 549,) has pene- 
trated as far as the sources of this river, it is intended 
that Mohammed should proceed in the next most 
useful direction in exploring in this part of Africa, 
In order to qualify him for the journey, it is pro- 
posed that he should receive proper instructions, and 
the Committee therefore invite those who feel an in- 
terest in this important geographical inquiry, to aid 
in the subscription now set on foot for that purpose, 
and for defraying the expenses of the journey. It is 
intended to raise from four to five hundred pounds: 
several gentlemen have already contributed, and the 
Geographical Society have voted 50/. for the fur- 
therance of the objects of the expedition. Among 
the visitors present were many Egyptian travellers, 
and M. Omalius d’Halloy, the well-known German 
geologist, who is at present on a geological tour in 
England and Wales. 

Among the donations on the table was a beautiful 
model, in relief, of the city and environs of Frankfort 
on the Maine, and part of the Taunus Mountains, 
on the horizontal scale of +5 dao or about two in- 
ches to a statute mile, and on the vertical scale of 
009 3 it is executed and liberally presented to the 
Society by M. Ravenstein, of Frankfort, who pro- 
poses to model the whole of the Rheinlande, from 
Mainz to Bonn, on the same scale, including portions 
of the valleys of the Maine, the Lahn, and the Sieg, 
which will cover a space of about 12 feet square. 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

May 9.—Rev. William Whewell, President, in the 
chair. 

Three communications were read :— 

Ist, An Account of the Fossil stem of a Tree 
lately discovered in the Coal Measures near Bolton 
le Moor, by Dr. Black. 

This fossil, when first exposed in the quarry, was 
about thirty feet long, but when it was examined by 
Dr. Black only twelve feet remained in situ, the 
thicker end of which was about fifteen inches in 
diameter, and the thinner end nine inches. It 
traversed three strata, and was inclined at an angle 
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of 18° | 


of 18° to the north-east, the strata dipping from 12° | unaltered bone. Small portions of a terebratula and | 
to 15° to the south-west, or in an opposite direction. | of two species of producta, from the silurian rocks of 
The interior of the stem consisted of a finely-grained | Malvern, yielded, in diluted muriatic acid, minute | 
sandstone mixed witli carbonaceous matter, clay and | floceuli of animal matter, which, under the micro- | 
oxide of iron ; and the surface was singularly striated | scope, exhibited the same appearance as the mem- 
and furrowed as if from contraction or pressure, and | brane of a recent shell. A minute fragment of an 
was generally coated with a layer of coal. Along the | asaphus caudatus also gave several little shreds. 
whole length of the fossil was attached, and in some | The experiments with the shells were repeated several 
laces apparently imbedded in the bark, a stern- | times with uniform results, 2. With respect to those | 
bergia, about an inch in diameter. The allocation | fossils in which the animal matter had been found | 
of these two plants formed the principal object of | partially changed, the following instances were given : 
Dr. Black’s communication ; and he has been induced | —A fragment of the jaw-bone of a stag, from the 
to infer, from the condition of the fossils, that the Brighton rubble bed, of the humerus of a mastodon, 
gembergia was not accidentally placed in juxta- | from Big Bone-Lick, and the tooth of a shark, from 
ition with the larger stem, but that it was origi- | the London clay, upon being submitted to the action 
nally a parasite, resembling, in this respect, the | of diluted muriatic acid, yielded only a brown pow- 
mighty creepers of tropical regions. | der, the consistence of the animal matter having been 
2nd, On the distribution of Organic Remains in | Tener had algo found it impossible to make thin 
te azsta of the Yorkshire Const, by Mr. William. | slices of these bones for microscopic observations. A 
ss former communications Mr. Williamson gave | Portion of a fossil _ from the Isle of Wight = 
a account of the organic remains found in the lias | of a pecten from mse ble, Md hen placed age “ 
and lower divisions of the oolitic series, and in this | scion aah ge ~ ny _ hell. t sates “8 
per he resumed the subject, and described the - mg lan - st - = Se me ge - 
distribution of the fossils in the upper sandstone and | 2#V Deen ame took gpa ee -r-iig re 
shale, the Cornbrash, the Kelloway rock, and the prams Gansive a ang pray _ 
Oxford clay. Upper Sandstone and Shale.— This rays ragee . - pote f: te - —- - es 
deposit rests upon the great oolite, and may be ex- | di 20 y bots sesdceed. see ing? adh poi 
amined at many points between Gristhorpe Bay and‘ an * i tng a bs vee de ~~ eee 
the cliffs of Stainton Dale, beyond which it is not in wach bitumen had — * etected mixed with 
~ em F : carbon, the other in which carbon had been found 
yisble on the coast. It varies much in mineral by itself The ; the f E liti 
character, but may he divided into three beds, the | ?Y sel. 1 ne eet of the former condition 
lowest and highest consisting of sandstone, and the ees = P. “a a confined to the results 
middle of shales or clays. The organic remains are | ° — ~— the scales of dapedium politum and 
found in greatest abundance on the north side of + her lias fishes. bs heating, these scales over a 
Salby Beck and in Burniston Bay, and consist est tube, considera nle quantities of bitumen were 
entirely of land plants belonging to ferns of the age = peng sense ass rigger ae — rs 
genera cyclopteris, petopteris, and otopteris ; remains ane ve _ o ° aye may re ’ “a Sa ries 
of eycadea and equiseti also occur, and considerable | UUCSSOlved. a t : ot ~ hs x ee t i - ria 
quantities of imperfectly preserved wood. Cornbrash. | = ongone —s yannutonggy-* on i a — ec > a 
—This formation is exposed at intervals along the n dilut “d a a tak Som ore } ye ene ee 
coast between Gristhorpe Cliff and the Castle Hill - “| my sogctn a , cal — i _— ae nes 
at Scarborough. It consists of about five feet of pense a Loe oe nde =~ don — ag tes 
ferruginous sandstones and fissile oolite, and abounds ape " salpeocendpieguense~ “ of og -¥4 eee en 
in marine shells, some of which are peculiar to the | ° iv bao aaa oe o —_ nase we 4 
deposit, but others are found in beds both below and fo cmp pet gare pong oe an te 
above it. Kelloway Rock.—This formation is best ny - — ~puie a sp pppoe 
exposed at Gristhorpe and Cayton Bays and Scar- | be ies 4 ree = gl . te — . bere 
borough Cliff. It varies from thirty-five to seventy aaa - <s = — . ad mes aod , = oe _— a 
feet in thickness, and consists principally of soft thick ooapen tes "h on _— wg rang myn - 
andstones, sometimes calcareous, and towards the i ole act ge i ei -_ med —— —_ saa hee § for 
top very ferruginous. It supplies the best building rig : he og — mages an Ges or 
tone in the east of Yorkshire. The fossils are | — ens pours, but it gave not a trace of gelatine, 
numerous and for the greater part highly character- oe acten secant bone, after being carbonized 
ses : : 7 y heat, was filled with crystals of alum or a com- 
istic, especially the ammonites. Oxford Clay.— iti cian ami cus teal to caine 
This argillaceous deposit is about 130 feet thick, but vemiler ¢ te ee aa aa Sheng! a r sal ‘bo 
itaffords few fossils except in the lower part. The The _— soso t SS aie . ah ¢ ail 
paper contained lists of organic remains, not only of | —” 7 oye an pm — * hee es fx yes 
the formations generally, but of every stratum ; also pee -_ — i aes ane aa eng vee es i 
comparative lists of the range of each species. cutinny wanting. Pes yon, soem e% a aoe 
é : , internal portions of a mammoth’s tusk, from Siberia, 
— A oy 3 o — i hag noma dissolved completely in muriatic acid, and did not 
tter is usually found in Fossils, by Mr. A. Smee. | blacken by heat; a fragment from the interior of a 
Mr. Smee’s paper commenced with a brief account | tusk from Ohio gave the same results, but a portion 
ofthe composition of recent bones and shells, and of | of the outer crust proved to contain a considerable 
the manner in which animal matter is associated | quantity of animal matter. A small part of the bone 
vith the earthy constituents; it then proceeded to | of a quadruped, of a bird, and of a fish, from the 
detail the states in which the author had found | crag, contained no animal matter. With respect to 
wimal matter in fossil organic remains. For the | the cases in which the entire substance of the fossil 
uke of arrangement the results of the experiments | had been removed, no examples were given, as they 
vere given under two general heads,—one in which | are of common occurrence, and did not come within 
aimal matter had been detected in various states— | the immediate object of the paper. In conclusion, 
the other in which it had been ascertained to be | Mr. Smee observed that the different states of the 
vholly wanting. ‘The first head was further sub- | animal matter in fossil bones pass so insensibly into 
tivided into three cases:—1, that in which the | each other, and, in many cases, agree so closely with 
mimal matter is preserved unaltered; 2, that in | the condition of human bones obtained from church- 
vhich it is partially altered ; and 3, that in which | yards, and other bones found with Roman imple- 
oly the carbon was discovered. 1. The following | ments, that the ordinary process of putrefaction 
experiments proved the existence of animal matter | appears sufficient to account for them all ; and that 
nan unchanged state :—Portions of the tooth of a | even in the carbonization of the animal matter it is 
,an ox, and a stag, from the bed of ancient | not necessary to have recourse to heat, as bones 
talk rubble at Brighton, were placed in diluted | become black when macerated too long; and as the 
huriatic acid, and the animal matter, after the | degree of alteration does not depend on the age of 
tarthy ingredients had been removed, preserved its | the bed, it isa subject of curious investigation for the 
orginal consistence. Fragments of the tooth of a | geologist to ascertain how far the conditions neces- 
mammoth, from Norfolk, and of a rib of a mastodon, | sary to putrefaction, as air, moisture, and a certain 
fom Big Bone-Lick, in Ohio, upon being treated in | temperature, were present in those strata in which 
‘similar manner gave the same results, A thin | the change has been great, how far they were absent 
lice of the rib displayed also all the characters of | in those in which the change has been small, 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Sart. Westminster Medical Society ...... Eight, p.m. 


Mon. Entomological Society .........+.+..Eight. 
( Architectural Society... occccces Right. 
Tues. - Horticultural Society. .- Three. 
Linnwan Society .......- .- Eight. 
( Geological Society.........+++++++++4 p. Eight. 
Web. Society of Arts...... ececccccccccccceG P- SEVER. 
Medico-Botanical Society .......... Eight. 
Tuer. Zoological Society, (Gen. Business)... Three. 
wee J Astronomical Society ............+.++ Eight. 
\ Royal Institution ...........+.++++-4 Pp Bight. 













MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


DRURY LANE, 

This Evening, no Performance. 

On Monday, THE IRON CHEST (Sir Edward Mortimer, Mr. 
Charles Kean); with THE DAUGHTER OF THE DANUBE, 
(For the Benefit of Mr. Charles Kean.) 

Tuesday, FONTAINEBLEAU; with THREE AND THE 
DEUCE; and THE MOUNTAIN SYLPH. 

Wednesday, a Variety of Entertainments. (Forthe Benefit of 
Mr. Anderson.) 





COVENT GARDEN. 
This Evening, no Pesformance. 
On Me day, WOMAN'S WIT; with AMILIE; or, THE LOVE 
Tuesday, WOMAN'S WIT; with JOHN OF PARIS. 
Wednesday, WOMAN'S WIT; with THE HYPOCRITE, 
Thursday, WOMAN’S WIT; with THE BEGGAR'S OPERA. 





MR. CIPRIANI POTTER respectfully acquaints the Nobility 
and Gentry that he has secured the valuable assistance of 
Madame Cinti Damoreav for his MORNING CONCERT, 
MONDAY, June 11, at the HANoveR-square Rooms, in addi- 
tion to the following eminent Performers :—Mdlle. Placci, Mi 
Birch, Mrs. E. Seguin, M. Ivanhoff, Messrs. Balfe, Seguin, ani 
Signor De Begnis.—Mr. Potter will perform on the Pianoforte 
Mozart's celebrated Concerto in p Minor; the favourite Con- 
certante,* Les policed’ Kopeqne. with Messrs. Blagrove, Lindley, 
and Dragonetti; and his * Ricertate.’. Leader, Mr. F. Cramer, 
—Tickets, 10s. 6d. each, to be had of Mr. Potter, 27, Osnaburgh- 
street, Regent's Park ; and at the principal Music Shops. 





GRAND MORNING CONCERT. 

Mr. W. H. HOLMES (Professor of the Pianoforte at the Royal 
Academy of Music) has the honourto announce that his MORN- 
ING CONCERT will take place at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, on TUESDAY, JUNE 5, 1838, to commence at half-past 
One o'clock precisely, under the patronage of the Most Hon. the 
Marchioness of Carmarthen, the Right Hon. the Dowager 
Countess of Dartmouth, the Right Hon. the Countess of Kinnoul, 
the Right Hon. the Countess of Bradford, the Right Hon. the 
Countess of Shrewsbury, the Right Hon. Lady Georgiana 
Neville, the Right Hon. Lady Sarah Murray, the Right Hon. 
Lady Barbara Newdigate, the Right Hon. Lady Anne Legge, the 
Right Hon. Lady Burghersh, the Right Hon, Lady Vernon, the 
Right Hon. Lady Alice Peel, the Right Hon, Lady Frances 
Finch, Lady Astley Cooper, the Hon. Mrs. Arthur Legge, Mrs, 
Henry Charles Hoare, His Grace the Archbishop of York, His 
Grace the Duke of Devonshire, the Right Hon. Lord Burghersh, 
the Right Hon. Lord Vernon, Lord Keay, the Hon. Major Legge. 


PROGRAMME —Part I. 

Overture in & Minor (MS..), first time of performance ; W. H. 
Holines—Glee (MS.): Miss Shirrefl, Miss » Mr. Wilson, and 
Mr. C. H. Purday, * Music, thou wakest every passion,’ first 
time of performance, Words and Music by Miss Mary Linwood 
—Ballad, Mr. Gear,*‘Oh twine me a Bower.’ (A. D. Roche)— 
Quintetto: Pianoforte, Mr. W. H. Holmes; Oboe, Mr. Cooke; 
Clarinet, Mr. Willman; Horn, Signor Puzzi; Bassoon, Mr. 
Baumann, (Beethoven.)—Song: Mrs. Alfred Shaw,‘ O Salutaris 
Hostia,’ (Cherubini)N—New Cantata: Mr. H. Phillips, * The 
Shepherd’s Invocation to Orpheus,’ accompanied on the Violon- 
cello by Mr. Lindley, (J. Barnett)—Grand Fantasia: Pianoforte, 
Miss Theed, her first appearance in public, (Herz)—Aria: Sig, 
Ivanoff, ‘Oh cara immagine senza eguale,’ (11 Flauto Magico— 
Mozart)—Scena Bufla : Signor De Begnis, ‘I violini tutti insiemi,’ 
in imitation of a composer directing the rehearsal of his new 
Overture, (Sacchini.) Between the First and Second Parts, Mr. 
W. H. Holmes will perform his new Capriccio on_ Airs from 
Rooke’s opera, ‘ Amilie,’ (by desire).— Part II. March and 
Chorus, (first time of public performance,) composed expressly 
for Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, by J. Ella— 
Aria: Malle. Placci,* Parto, ma tu ben mio,’ Clarionet obligato, 
Mr. Willman, (Mozart)—Mock Italian Trio (by desire); Mr. 
Parry, Jun., accompanied by himself on the Pianoforte—Double 
Concerto: Violin, Mr. Mori; Violoncello, Mr. Lindley (Lindley) 
—Scena: Miss Shirreff, ‘Thou art gone,” (Amilie—Rooke)— 
Duo: Miss Flower and Mr. C. H. Purday, ‘A Homeless Orphan 
Maid,’ (Amilie—Rooke)—Duet: Miss Thomson (of the Royal 
Academy of Music, Pupilof Mr. W. H. Holmes.) and Mr. W, 
Holmes (Hummel)—Gipsy Song: * Under the Tree,’ Mr. Wilson 
(Amilie—Rooke)—Duetto : Signor Giubilei and De Begnis,* Men- 
tra Francesca,’ (Caccia)—Aria: Miss Fanny Windham—Duetto: 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Seguin, *Crudel perche finora’ (Mozart)—Ter- 
zetto: Signor Ivanoff, De Begnis, and Giubilei—Pappataci ; 
(L'Italiami in Algieri—Rossini)—Overture (MS.), first time of 
performance ; (J.W. Davison)—The Band and Chorus will be on 
a grand Scale. Leader, Mr. Mori; Conductor, Sir George 
Smart.—Tickets, Half-a-Guinea each, to be procured of Mr. 
Holines, 36, Beaumont-street, Devonshire-place ; Mr. Ebers, 28, 
Old Bond-street; and at the principal Music-shops. 
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MRS. ALFRED SHAW’S ANNUAL MORMING CON. 
CERT will take place at the HANOVER-SQL E ROOMS 
on THURSDAY, June 7, in the presence of their Roya’ 
Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Cambridge, and the 
Duchess of Gloucester, on which occasion she is happy to 
inform the Nobility and her Friends that she has secured the 
services of Madame Cinti Damoreau, who will sing one of her 
most favourite songs, and the Grand Duetto ‘In van tu finge,’ 
by Rossini, with Mrs. Alfred Shaw. Mrs. Alfred Shaw will 
also sing the Grand Scena, composed expressly for this occa- 
sion by F. Mendelssohn Bartholdy. The extrardinary pianist, 
M. Dohler will play a Grand Fantasia. irand MS, 
Duet, for two pianofortes, dedicated to Madame Duleken, by 
the celebrated Hummel, will be performed for the first time in 
this country by Madame Dulcken and M. Dobler. M. Heine- 
meyer, First Flute to the King of Hanover, will perform a Grand 
Fantasia. A New Grand Fantasia MS. for Violoncello, by Mr. 


idel. 

A limited number of Stalls to be had only of Mrs. Alfred Sha’ 
27, Berners-street; Addison & Beale, 201, Regent-street: a 
Charles Ollivier, 41, New Bond-street; and Tickets, Half-a- 
Guinea each, of all the principal Music-sellers; and of Mrs. 
Alfred Shaw. 





ANCIENT Conceats.—The “Seventh Concert (di- 
rected by the Archbishop of York) and the Eighth, 
(by the Duke of Wellington,) were both of them 
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THE ATHENAZUM. 








interesting meetings. One of the least hackneyed | 
features in the programme of the former was a selec- 
tion from a mass by Sebastian Bach. All the vocal 
music we have been recently hearing by this great | 
German master has lost much from the want of the 
orchestral resources required for it,—many of the | 
obligati instruments employed by Bach having be- | 
come obsolete. But his songs, if we are to judge 
from the selections of the season, are rather mechani- | 
cal dialogues for the voice with some instrument of 
the kind, than such airs of expression as make Han- 
del immortal. If the remarks we hazard (honestly 
confessing our anxiety for a wider experience in the 
matter) are not generally applicable to the vocal 
music of Bach, they are worthy of being allowed 
some weight—as aids in selection. ‘The works of the 
ancient masters, which contain their imperishable 
thoughts, belong to no time or manufacture of in- 
struments. At the Seventh Concert, too,a Mdlle. 
Schrickel made a very creditable debut in ‘ Or sai 
chi l’onore,’ and its preliminary recitative (‘ Don 
Giovanni’). If this lady’s performance was charge- 
able with the defects of German vocalization, it 
was no less remarkable for the truth and intensity 
of German expression. The programme of the 
Eighth Concert was an excellent one; commencing 
with a ‘Sanctus’ and most exquisite ‘ Benedictus,’ 
from a mass by Cherubini; but the hero of Water- 
loo, who showed a singular tendency towards Popery 
in his selections of the evening (as we heard it dis- 
paragingly remarked by more than one among the 
audience), is too fond of treating single pieces of 
music in a despotig fashion. For instance, the * Et 
incarnatus,’ front Mozart’s twelfth Mass, loses 
immensely when it is not followed by the jubilant 
* Et resurrexit,’ which immediately succeeds it, the 
latter being part and parcel of the composition—an- 
other clause of the same sentence. So, too, the 
* Benedictus,’ from the ‘ Requiem,’ seems, to us, like 
a picture out of its frame, when separated from the 
‘Sanctus’ and ‘ Hosanna,’ It is in these matters 
that the counsel of a judicious conductor, to amateur 
directors, should make itself felt. But we are sorry, | 
that in taking leave of the season, and pronouncing it 
to be a great improvement upon the last, we are still 
bound to declare our conviction that in this impor- 
tant requisite the Ancient orchestra is still marked 
by most discouraging signs of doggedness and ineffi- 
ciency ; which, united, offer little rational hope of 
progress, even though the royal and noble directors 
give themselves year by year more and more latitude 
in their selections than they formerly thought it 
orthodox to do; and though the attendance increases 
rather than diminishes. 








Benerit Concerts.—A very excellent entertain- 
ment was given yesterday week by Mr. W.S. Bennett, 
one of the young artists, from whose rapid and worthy 
progress better days to come may be augured for 
English music. Mr. Bennett has taken the true 
path; few, whether as performers or composers, 
have, in presenting themselves before the public, so 
scrupulously avoided all the tricks and artifices by 
which the million are usually caught. If his playing 
have a fault, it is a want of that dash which may 
occasionally be legitimately used to surprise the 
listener; if his compositions be chargeable with ex- 
cess, it is in the matter of close and careful writing. 
His concerto in F minor (performed by him on the 
evening referred to) is most creditable, if we are to 
speak of its first and last movements, but exquisite 
as concerns its andante, which is full of sweet, simple, 
and original melody, employed so as to produce the 
happiest effects. Besides this concerto, Mr. Bennett 
played a caprice, with orchestral accompaniments, 
of his own composition (this, however, we did not 
hear), the accompaniment to Schubert's ‘ Erl King,’ 
and, with Mr. Moscheles, the fine *‘ Hommage a 
Handel,’ of the latter. The vocal part of the scheme 
was well varied. 








*The White Horse of the Peppers,’ by Mr. Lover, 
was produced on Saturday last. It is one of Mr. 
Lover's own amusing Irish stories put upon the stage 
—or, rather, we might say, pushed upon the stage— 
for in its dramatic form it is little more than several 
persons speaking a story instead of one reading it. 
There are a few improbabilities about it, which 





might, we think, have been avoided without much 


| trouble, and with decided benefit to the piece ; but 


here our objections, and they are but slight, end. 
The drama is well and smartly written—a strong 
spirit of fun and good humour pervades the whole-— 
it is well acted, by Mr. Power, and all concerned, 
and gave, to all appearance, unmixed satisfaction. 
A pleasant little piece, called ‘ Suzanne,’ was acted 
afterwards, which is also a recent production. 
Madame Celeste is a clever woman, but we are 
getting a leetle tired of her endless number of 
dumbies: to be sure she speaks in the latter part of 
this piece ; but then the author has gone into the 
opposite extreme, and made her speak too much. 
Mrs. Glover has a part in it, in which she has not 
a great deal more to do than to be Madame Ce- 
leste’s show-woman and interpreter ; but she need 
not make her contempt for the part so very evident 
to the audience. Still, her usual manner and tone 
of speaking are so agreeable and so articulate, and, 
withal, so pointed, that she produced strong effects 
every now and then, from the very absence of all 
effort to produce them, and hearty laughter was her 
reward for doing nothing. 





MISCELLANEA 

Geology..__M. Rozet, who has for three years 
studied the chain of mountains which separates the 
Loire from the Rhone, and the Sdone, gives the 
following results. ‘The hyaline quartz, which forms 
numerous veins in Plutonian and Neptunian forma- 
tions, evidently proceeds from the interior of the 
globe ; it sometimes rises into cones, and at Chiseuil, 
near Bourbon-Lancy, it offers all the characters of an 
igneous production. The quartz eruptions which, 
commenced before the deposit of the coal formation, 
are continued as far as the marl, and have greatly 
contributed to form the great mass of arkosite in 
Burgundy. A corresponding period of risings in the 
soil corresponds to each series of Plutonian rocks, 
and these different risings have generally produced 
great masses, each having a central part, from which 


| all the others diverge. Several of these masses follow 


a linear direction, from north to south, or parallel 
to the course of the Saone. ‘The Jura formation, 
into which no other Plutonian rock ever penetrates 
than basalt, forms two bands, which rise nearly to 
the same height on each flank of the chain. Finally, 
M. Rozet has found chalk in the valley of the Saone, 
and in the neighbourhood of Dijon, where it had not 
hitherto been discovered. 

Literature. —(To the Editor of the Athen@um.)—S:ra,— 
Under the head of * Literature’ a writer in the last pub- 
lished volume of the ‘ Penny Cyclopadia’ (Vol. Xi. p. 422) 
undertakes to give *‘an account of the literature existing 
in each of the languages that is or have been spoken in the 
United Kingdom.” Of the Cornish he observes, “it was a 
spoken language little more than a century ago, but is 
believed to be now altogether lost, with the exception of the 
Lord's Prayer and the Creed (which are given by Camden), 
and a short vocabulary collected by Dr. Borlase, in his 
* Antiquities of Cornwall.’ Now, Ist, there is a Cornish 
grammar, and a great many more Cornish words than Borlase 
has, in Shuyd’s * Archeologia Britannica,’ Oxon. fol. 1707. 
2nd, There is Pryce’s * Archeologia Cornu-Britannica,’ con- 
taining a Cornish grammar and vocabulary, 4to. Sherborn, 
1790. 3rd,* A Cornish-English Voeabulary,’ by Polwhele, 
4to. Truro, 1808. The writer further observes, “if any 
literary compositions ever existed in Cornish they have 
wholly perished.” ‘This is incorrect ; Mr. Davies Gilbert has 
published a Cornish Mystery with an English translation, 
entitled *‘ Mount Calvary,’ 8vo. 1826, and another, ‘ Creation 
of the World,’ 8vo. 1827. There are besides one or two 
others in MS. in the Bodleian Library. In the same page 
he observes, with respect to Welsh literature, ‘there has 
been little literary cultivation of the language of Wales 
since the country became incorporated with England.” 
There are at this present time more than twelve periodicals 
published monthly in the Welsh language: of two of them, 
the Gwiad-ganor and Seren-gomer, there are between two 
and three thousand copies of each sold every month; the 
extent to which the national literature is cultivated is won- 
derful and singularly interesting, as the rich and aristo- 
cratic Welshmen are totally ignorant of it, and conse- 
quently their patronage amounts to nothing. 

CornU-BRITANNICUS. 

Disturbance of the Soil_—On the 2nd of February 
last, a remarkable phenomenon took place near 
Sassarie in the valley called Baddi Partusu, in a space 
of about 500 square paces. Some hundreds of 
olive, and other trees, were torn up by the roots, 
broken, and thrown to a great distance. New rocks 
appeared which had not been before seen, and 
the old rocks presented wide and deep clefts. An 
enormous piece of rock, nearly 100 feet long, and 50 
in width and thickness, was displaced, and the whole 
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of the ground appeared to have been lifted up ang 
torn. The inhabitants say it was accompanied bya 
great noise, but no cause has as yet been discovers] 
for this disturbance. 

Temperature of the Human Body.—The experiments 
of Messrs. Becquerel and Breschet on the temperature 
of the human body, have led them to conclude, tha 
the best mode of ascertaining this temperature jg t 
place one of the needles in the mouth ; taking care 
that the person so treated should have been pre 
viously trained to breathe through the nostrils, Qn 
comparing this needle with others placed in the 
different muscles of the body, it has proved, that the 
temperature of the mouth is far more constant thay 
that of other parts of the human frame. 

Milk.—M. Turpin asserts the startling fact, that he 
has seen milk, which is considered as an animal sub. 
stance, turn into a vegetable. He compares the 
globules of which milk is composed, to the bulbs jy 
which hair is generated ; and he has seen them de. 
veloped in the same manner, so as to form the Peni. 
cillium glaucum. He recapitulates the facts an. 
nounced in his memoir in the following manner:_ 
Ist, that in order to form the globules of milk, 
organic matter is organized, and becomes globular 
and vesicular in the cavities of the tissue, under the 
influence of animal life; 2nd, that the vesicular 
globules of milk, notwithstanding the place of its 
origin, are only endowed with vegetable life, and, like 
the seminules of Confervee and other analogous plants, 
they are composed of two globules, one contained 
within the other; that which is internal secreting the 
butyraceous oil, and at the same time producing 
numerous internal globules; 3rd, that in this state 
the globule is only the germ of the Penicillium 
glaucum; 4th, that the Penicillium primitively and 
immediately produced by the globule of milk, after. 
wards enjoys the faculty of reproduction ; Sth, that 
the globules of milk, when stopped and accumulated 
in the lacteal vessels, have the power of germinating 
there, and pushing forth long stems, and thus, by 
obstruction, cause swellings and disease ; 6th, that 
the fibrous vegetation of the milky globule strongly 
resembles that of bulbous plants, as well as that of 
the Conferve ; 7th, that all the globules, whether of 
organic matter, or of this same matter in a state of 
organization, are so many germs ready to absorb, to 
assimilate, to extend, or transform themselves in very 
restricted and previously determined limits, each 
time that suitable stimulants and nourishment are 
offered to them; 8th, that there is nothing like proof 
that any invisible germs of the Penicillium, can have 
fallen into these globules by any accident whatever. 

Frozen Potatoes.—In consequence of some careful 
experiments made by himself, M. Payen recommends 
that frozen potatoes should be exposed to a violent 
heat, in order to be perfectly dried. In this case 
their alimentary properties are preserved, and they 
may be rasped or bruised in a mortar, as food forcattle. 

Fossils.—The indefatigable M. Lartet continues 
his researches, and fresh discoveries will now enable 
naturalists to complete the ostcology of the dog 
called Amphicyon. The half of another jaw of a 
monkey has also been discovered. 

Shell.—A curious shell has been found in Bengal, 
which has been erected into a new genus by M. Tros 
chet, of Berlin, under the name of Steganotoma. It 
approaches the genus Cyclostoma, but is distinguish- 
ed by the peculiar form of its aperture. _ Its spire is 
but little prominent, but consists of six whorls, sepa- 
rated by sutures ; its lip presents a deep notch, close 
to the spiral part, which forms a rounded tube, 
touching the last whorl but one; it hasan operculum, 
and is encircled by a brown band, spotted and striated 
in a zig-zag manner. 

Bats.—M. de Blainville comes to the following 
conclusions concerning bats, in a memoir recently 
laid before the French Academy of Sciences :—Ist, 
that they existed before the formation of the tertiary 
strata of northern countries, as they are found in 
the gypsum of the neighbourhood of Paris; 2nd, 
that these Cheiroptera were, very probably, contem- 
porary with the Anoplotherium, and Paleotherium; 
3rd, that they have continued to exist from that time 
to the present without interruption, as they are 
found in the diluvium of caverns, and in osseous 
breccia; 4th, that the ancient Cheiroptera difiered 
but little from the species now inhabiting the same 
countries, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


XPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY. — Prof. 
WHEATSTONE, Fs R. B. will commence a COURSE of 

inert NRES on the LAWS of t SMISSION of ELEC- 
RICITY, on SATURDAY EVENING, the 9th June, at Eight 
Liat precisely, and Rpt continue the Lectures on each suc- 

peti Saturday till the end of the Course. 

King's Coflege: London, H. J. ROSE, B.D. 
goth May, 1838. Principal, 


ONS. LOUIS F. DE PORQU ET, Author 

of ‘Le Trésor de l'Ecolier Presqals, and * The First 

jtalian Reading Book,’ informs the nobility, gentry, and heads 

f schools, that he has numerous applications from English, 

French, and German GOVERNESSES, Tutors, and Teachers, in 

every pranch of Education, in want of 'st’ TU ATIONS. 
F. De Porquet, 11, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 


- > TW on ’ 
RCHT’ = _ FURALSOCIETY, 35, Lincoin’s 
In 

Patron— its Repel Highness the DUKE OF SUSSEX, K. G. 

The Members, Amateur, Honorary, and Student Members, 
are hereby informed, that the C LOSING (¢ ‘ON VERSAZIONE 
Session 1837 and 1838, will be held on TUESDAY EVEN- 
INC T. at which the mysseptation < of 4 Annnal Premiums 
Se fredent Members a take pla lhe Chair to so sanen 
ats o'clock. WILLIAM “GRELL IER, Hon. Sec 


GOCIETY for the ENCOURAGEMENT of 

BRITISH ART. The Original Society for the Purchase 

of Selected Works from the Royal Academy and other Exhi- 
bitions. 














Apply to 











COMMITTEE, 1837—8. 


T.G.Fonnereau, Esq. P. K. Fleetwood, Esq. M.P. 
G. Hibbert, Esq Trustees. | Colonel Fox, 

R. Williams, a James R. Gowen, Esc 
Thomas Boddington, Esq. Otho W. Ham ilton, Bic 





T. Haviland Burke, Esq. 

Rev. E. T. Daniell, Q 

J. Charles Denham, Esq. | Rev. Henry Welles) ey, 

Jobn Fairlie, Esq. | George Young, Esq. 
Rankers—Messrs. Ransom & Co. Pall Mall East. 

That the advancement of the Fine Arts is an important Na- 
tional object is generally admitted. The most effectual method 
of attaining it is the encouragement of its preke ssors by a judi- 
cious purchase of their works. Much has already heen done by 
private patronage ; more, also, it is believed, might he effec te sd by 
mutual co-operation at a small cost. With this object, Societies 
have been established at Berlin. Brussels, Copenhagen, Frank- 
fort, Munich, Paris, and other cities, for raising funds by Annual 
Subscriptions, to be applied to the purchase of Pictures, subse- 
quently to be distributed by lot among the Members. 

Three years ago, a similar association was formed in Edin- 
burgh, by which, in the first year, upwards of 700/. was expended 
in the purchase of Pictures, the works of Se ottish artists, from 
the same year's exhibition in that city; and, it may be well to 
observe, that, in addition to the encouragement thus afforded, it 

had the further effect of so far stimulating private patronage, 
that the produce of works sold was four times as great as the 
average amount for several preceding years. it further appears 
bythe report of this year, that the comepinet the Society for the 
past year had increased to more than 3,2 

With the same design, TH1s Socie ap was established in 1835, 
and its distinctive principle is, SELECTION THROUGH THE ME- 
piem oF A COMMITTEE he approval which the plan has ob- 
tained, encourages the C ‘ommittee to adopt the present course 
with the view of bringing the Society more oe or the notice of 
the public, in the belief that, if the plan upon which it is formed, 
and the good which it is calculated to effect, become generally 
known, many persons will be induced to add their names to the 
List of Subscribers. 


Joseph Neeld, _ > MP. 
William Wells, E 





REGULATIONS, 

1, Every Subscriber of One Guinea is a Member, and every Member 

is entitled, for each Guinea subscribed, to one chance in the 

annual distribution of Prizes 
he responsibility of selecting , a works, purchased for distri- 
bution, is vested in a Committee elected each year by the 

Subscribers at a general meeting. 

. No Purchase is made except by a majority of voices in the Com- 
mittee, after notice given to each member thereof, of the in- 
tended purchase. 

. The distribution of the Prizes is made by lot at a general meeting, 
convened annually at the close of the exhibition season. 
The mode of allotment is precisely the same as that adopted 
in the drawing of the late State lotteries. 


Two allotments of Prizes have “already taken place ; further 
i. ~ ee of which, as well as any additional information, may 
had 0 
Messrs. P. & D. Colnaghi & Co. Pall Mall East, 
tw whom Subscriptions may be paid ; as also to 
essrs. Ransoms, Bankers, Pall Mall East. 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 
Mr. Havell, 77, Oxford-street. 
Mr. Jennings, 62, Cheapside. 
All Subscriptions are considered payable on the Ist of January, 
shat done.” ed for the allotment of the current Season till the 
of June. 





Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
VALUABLE COLLECTION OF BOOKS. 


By Mr. SOUTHGATE, at his Rooms, No. 22, Fleet-street, on 
UESDAY, June 5, and five following days, consisting of 


que LIBRARY = a GENTLEMAN; 


APORTION of the STOCK, a a COUN 
NCLUDIN 

Musée Francais, 4 vols am oyages dans l’Ancienne 
Normandie, 3 vols.—Eglises Princip: ales de 1’ Europe, 2 vols.— 
Shaw's Illuminated Missals—Taylor and Cresy’s Rome—Brit- 
en's Cassiobury Park—Solwyn’s Hindoos—The Domesday Book, 
tvols.—Cook’s Hogarth—Albinus Tables—Coxe’s Life of Wale 
wle, 3 vols. L.P. russia—Ferguson and Gibbon’s Rome, 12 vols. 
~Lodge’s Portr: nits, India proofs—Be rry’s Heraldry, 3 vols. L.p. 
~Antiquarian Repert ory, 4vols.—The Commentaries of Henry, 
Whithy, Hewle tt, Coke, &c. —The Gentleman's Magazine, 131 
vols. h lf-russi —Harleian Miscellany, 12 vols.—Howell's State 
tials, 21 vols.—The Three Series of Howell's Parliamentary 
Debate *s—Abbot and Smith's, Lepidopterous Insects, 2 vols.— 
Sine! Hortus Woburnensis (privately printed)—T hornton’ s 
Botany—Shaw's Cimelia—Plukenet Phytographia—Brouhi Con- 
thologia—Martyn’s Entomology—Hayes’s Birds, and others on 
Natural History. 


‘TRY BOOKSELLER: 





LAW BOOKS, 
The DUPLICATES of a CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
TUE STOCK OF A BOOKBINDER, 
Including Standing Press and Tools ; torether witha fe ‘oh Articles 
of Household Furniture, Oil Paintings, Prints, 
May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Seems. 

*s* Valuations made of Libraries and Collections of Books 

latended for Sale by Public Auction or by Private Contract. 


asaaaa 





MR. CHARLES HEATH’S MODERN DRAWINGS. 

By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, 
King-street, St. James’s-square, on WEDNESDAY, June 6, at 
One o'clock precisely, 

HE beautiful Assemblage of MODERN DRAW- 
INGS, made for the elegant illustrated Publications of 
CHARLES HEATH, Esq. 
Among them “will be found Specimens of the fol- 
lowing esteemed Modern Artists ; viz. 


Stephanoff Miss Corbaus Jenkins 
Chalon, R. wt Cres Meadows 
Howard, R.A eens yatt 
M'Clise Mrs. Soviets Penstone 
Wright Boxall E. Corbould 
Parris Herbert ickers. 


May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


ITALIAN PICTURES OF THE REV. MR. WOODWARD. 

By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, 
‘King-street, St. James’s-square, on FRIDAY, June 22, at One 
o'clock precisely, 


HE very choice Collection, chiefly of ITALIAN 
PICTURES, of 
The Rev. Mr. WOODWARD, 
whose taste has been matured during a residence in Italy. 
They comprise the Virgin and Child, by Raffaelle 
—St. Catharine, by Domenichino, from the Due hess of Massa’s 
Collection—The Adoration of the Shepherds, by Guido—A Re- 
lica from the Earl of Bristol’s Collection of the celebrated 
Houghton Picture ; and Specimens of 





G. Romano  Procaccini Velasquez V. Dyck 
Perugino Domenichino Zurberan Teniers 
Correggio Carracci L. Giordano _B. Gael 
Guido Veronese R. Mengs Occhiali 
Schedone Marinari Breughel Wilson. 


Also, the select SPANISH PICTURES of a Man of Rank in 
the Diplom: atic Service, and collected during his residence at a 
Foreign Court ; comprising two grand Gallery Pictures by the 
rare Spanish Master, Carrefos—A Pair of beautiful Landscapes 

~—A fine Head by Zurberan, &c. 

May be viewed two days preceding. 





THE LATE SIR JOHN THOMPSON'S PICTURES. 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, King- 

street, St. James’s-square, on SATURDAY, June 23, at One 

o'clock precisely, 
THE genuine small Collection of ITALIAN, 

FLEMISH, and DUTCH PICTURES, of 
Sir JOHN DEAS THOMPSON, deceased, 

and removed from Farlegh Priory, Kent 

Comprising a Pair of beautiful Fruit and Flower 
Pieces, chefs-d’eeurre of Van Huysum; a capital Work of Pan- 
nini; and Specimens of the following ‘Masters : 





Carracci Murillo P. Lastman  Gryeff 
Rosa V. Harp Rembrandt V. Bergen 
Albano Franks Deckar Orizonti 
Pannini Rubens V. der Poel Glauber 
L. Giordano J. Miel Beger Jaussman. 


Also, another small Private Collection, which includes the 
celebrated Marriage of St. Catharine, by V. Dyck, formerly in 
Bath House; a Landscape, ~~ Ruysdael; a Church Piece, by 
P. Neefs; and two Pictures -by Backhnysen. Also, a Pair of 
Landscapes by Turner, R.A. ; and Spec imens of Sir D. Wilkie, 
R.A., Stanfield, R.A., Ly Stothard, &c. 

ay be viewed two cage gecsading. 





TORTH of ENGLAD AND SOCIETY for the 
PROMOTION of the FINE ARTS, in their higher De- 
partments, and in their Application to Manufactures. 
An E MHIBIT ION of PICTU RES, in Oil and Water Colours, 
: ngravings, Architectural Designs, Models 
imens of, Orname »ntal Manufacture, 
will be ene ed in the Society's ooms, Grey-street, Newcastle- 
epee Tye > - the Saturday previous to the Meeting of the 
British Association in that Town, on the 20th August next. 
Works of ‘Art will be received from the 28th July to the Ith 
August, inclusive. 
Printed copies of the regulations, and any other information, 
may be had on application to the Secretarie: S. 
M. GREENHOW }s 
W. LOCKEY HARCE, § Secretaries. 
Society’s Rooms, Grey-street, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 17th May, 1838 


HE WESTMINSTER 
and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, 


At, sine WESTMINSTER FIRE OFFICE, 
No. 27, King-street, Covent-garden. 



















Tru 

| Colonel W. H. Meyrick 

George Wigg, Esq. 
Directors. 
Lieut.-Col. G. E. Pratt Barlow | Thomas Halliwell, Esq. 
H. 8. Cafe, Esq. John Hamilton, Esq. 
George Corne ll, Fea. cpa Mott, Esq. 
William Crake, Esq pA Mucklow, Esq. 
I. i “Mi Nurse, Esq. 
George Doda, E } SE . P. arkinson, Esq. 
Thomas Fielder, F. Geo. Pitt, 

ach, E James Renhaat EB sq. 

Luke T. Flood, Esq. John Simpson, Esq. 
William B. °F rance, Esq. Wm, Smith, Esq. 
Colonel E. Bose “eo Frederick J, W. Thrupp, Esq. 
Stephen Garrard, Francis Wigg, Esq. 


Thomas Goding, Esq. 
George Mercer, Esq. 








‘Auditors. 
Frederick Pratt Barlow, Esq. —_— Edward Fielder, Esq. 
Thomas John Burgoyne, Esq. | Benjamin Edward Hail, Esq. 
Physician—Charles J. Roberts, M.D., 31, New Bridzge-street, 
Blackfriars. 
Surgeon—John Sweatman, Esq., 68, Berners-street. 
Solicitor—Mr. Thomas Burgoyne, 160, Oxford-street. 


Advantazes offered by this As ociation: 

Four-ffths, or 80 per cent. of the total profits, are divided among 
the Assured, at intervals of 5 years only. 

The Profits respectively allotted may be received by the 
Assured in present money, or by reduction of the Annual Pre- 
mium, or by adding to the Policy an equivalent reversionary 
sum. 

All persons Assured on their own lives for 1,000/. or upwards, 
have the right (after two Annual payments) of atte nding and 
voting at all General Meetings. 

‘he Premiums for all ages under 50 are lower than those 
adopted by a large number of Oflices, but are such as to afford 





le Security to the Assured. 
sieemiciaeaaad W. M, BROWNE, Actuary. 





MEDICAL PUPIL. 


A SURGEON, in extensive practice atone of the 
Watering Places on the Coast of Sussex, and § 
a a pepalous Perish, has now a VACANCY for an ART CURD 
Any Parent or Guardian desirous of placing a Youth 
in a Family of respectability, where his moral conduct and 
peoteasional education will be strictly and faithfully attended 
to, will find the present a very desirable opportesity. The 
highest references will be given as to professional and moral 
aracte’ 
For particulars, address (post paid) to Mr. Thompson, 
Hothampton~ place, Bognor, Sussex. 


RITISH and AMERICAN STEAM NAVI- 
GATION COMPANY.—Capital Ong MiLxion, in 10,000 
Shares of 100/. each. 





Di 
Henry Bainbridge, Esq., Chair-| “Colonel Aspinwall. 





Junius Smith, Esq. 
( *harles Enderby, Esq. Joseph Robinson Pim, Esq., 
Captain Thomas Larkins, Liverpool 


james Reale, Esq.. Cork. 
J Paul Twigg, Esq., Dublin. 


Bar 
Messrs. Puget, Bainbridges, & Co. 12, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
Secre d, Esq. 


Captain Robert Locke. 
Captain Robert Isacke. 


tary—Macgregor Lair 

The object of this Company is to establish a regular and cer- 
tain communication by Steam Ships, between Great Britain and 
the United States. The Vessels are inte »nded to depart alter- 
nately from London and Liverpool, to New York,—their average 
passage will not exceed 15 days. The Company’ 's first Vessel, 
the “ Britisn QueEN,” of 1862 Tons measurement, and havin 
| of 500 Horse Power, is now fitting for the London an 
New York Line, and will commence running upon the Station in 
the course of the Summ: 

After deducting her Engine eam, the “British QuEEN” 
has capacity for 500 Passengers, 25 days’ Fuel, and 800 Tons of 
Measurement Goods, exclusive of Provisions, Stores, &c 

The suecessfal voyages of the ** Sirius” and “Great Western™ 
Steam Ships having placed the success of the undertaking beyond 
a doubt, the Directors are now preparing Contracts for other 
Vessels of a similar description to the “* BririsH QoEEN,” and 
will be able, in 1839, to dispatch their Vessels for New York, on 
the Ist and 16th of each month from London and Liverpool 
alternately. 

The Capital of the Company will be called up at arate not 
exceeding 30/. per cent. per Annum. 

Before any dividend is declared, interest at the rate of 5. per 
cent. per Annum will be allowed from the date of each payment. 

Ten Pounds per Share to be paid on allotment. 

Application for Shares may be made to Macgregor Laird, Esq., 


| at the Company's Offices, 78, Cornhill ; to Mears. Baxendale, 


‘Tatham, Upton, & Johnson, 7, Great Winchester-street, Lon- 
don; to Isaac Miller, Esq. Liver gals and to Messrs. Boyle, 
Low, Pim, & Co. Dame-street, Dubli 

N.B.—No deposits will be rec ceived. after Tuesday, the 12th 
instant. 


DUFF & HODGSON, 65, Oxford-street, have just published 
aE ov ERTURE, SONGS, and DUET in 
ver's highly-successful Drama of THE WHITE 
HORSE rine THE PEPPERS, now performing every evening at 
the Theatre Royal Haymarket. Also the Overture and whole of 
the Music in Rooke’s celebrated Opera of * Amilie,” (which will 
ad rformed on Monday next for the 48th time). The Overture 
and Songs in Mr. Koche’s Musical Drama of * The Groves of 
Blarney.’ The Overture and Songs in Mr. Lover's celebrated 
Drama of ‘ Rory O’More,’ (which bas had a run of more than 
100 nights). Strauss’ Waltzes, Dohler’s last Works, &c. &c. 


DIGEST OF THE LAWS OF ENGLAN 
In a closely-printed volume, price 9s. the Eleventh Edition, in- 
cluding the Acts and Legal Decisions to | Victoria, of 


HE CABINET LAWYER; a popular Digest 

of the Laws ot England; witha Dicrion ary of Law Terms, 
Maxims, Acts of Parliament, and Judicial Antiquities. The 
present edition has been brought down to Easter of the present 
year, and comprises a comple te exposition of the civil, criminal, 
and ¢ onstitutional laws of England as now administered. 

The arrangement throughout is excellent, and references of 
every kind consequently easy; nor is it a mere repetition, with 
trifling alterations and additions, of preceding works,—but a 
bona tide digest, in which all the latest novelties in legislation 
and practice are carefully and clearly panel down.” —Lit. Gaz. 

Printed for Longman, Orme, Brown, Green, & Lon man; 3 
Whittaker & Co.; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; and H. Jo nson, 
44, Pa ate rnoster-row. 














WORKS ON GEOLOGY. 
In post 8vo. with Engravings, price 5s. cloth, 


HE AGE of the EARTH, considered Geolo- 


gically ant Bierce Ny. 
LIAN RHIND, M.R.C.S 

“We regard _* saan work as one calc ulated to be of essen- 
tial use in guiding the public mind to correct views on the sub- 
ject of the age of the earth; and more particularly, we think it 
cannot fail to arrest the tendency to indulge in sceptical opi- 
nions, which has recently formed so unhappy a feature in the 
spec ulation of some of the modern geologists."’"— Saturday Post. 

* It is obvious that to this department of the science the author 
has directed much patient study anda v. very considerable amount 
of general knowledge and observation.’’— Church Review. 

Also, by the same Author, 
In post 8vo. price 3s., with Map and numerous Illustrations, 
Elements of Geology and Physical Geography. 
“Mr. Rhind’s work is of a superior class, and is a very useful 
volume.” *—Literary Gazette. 

‘his work may be safely recommended to the friends of 
that comprehensiv e system of education now generally pur- 
sue — Atheneum, 

Edinburgh, Fraser & Co, ; 


London, Smith, Elder & Co. ; and 
. Curry, jun. & Co, Dublin. 








New Edition, complete i in 1 vol. 8vo. with a Portrait, price 12s, 
only, in boards, 


RHE PLAYS of WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, 


accurately printed from the Tort of the corrected Copies, 
Ss 





lett by the late GEORGE STEEV Esq. and EDMOND 
MALONE, y? With a Sketch of fx) i e,anda Gloaery, 
Printed for Lon; span & Co. . T. Clarke; T. Cadell; 


John Richardson ; 
win & Co.; 
Rivington ; J. y Hamilton & Co.; J. Rk WwW vit 
taker & Co ‘Ha ding & Lepard ; Simpkin & Co.; Allen’ & Co. 
Smith, Elder & Co.; * Boake, Jolland & Co.; ; J. Do din fe 
Hodgson ; M. ye J. Hearne: J. Bain; J. 
‘T. Bumpus; R. Mackie; ‘T. Geeves j J. 
Washboutn ; J. Templeman ; L. A. Lewis int Boo 
Also for J. & J.J. De ighton, Cambridge V Nilson & Sons. 
G. & J. Robinson, Liverpool; A. & C. Black, Stirling Renney’ 
& Co., P. Brown, and Maclachlan Ay Stewart, Edinburgh. 


Lately published, a New Edition, in 8 vols 8vo. 


with Notes, selected by the late Alexander Chalmers, price 
3/, 12s. in boards, 


.M. Richérdson ; ; 9 Booth ; 


J. Bohn; Bald 
yman « Co.; J. G.& 





chel 
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This day, 
0oD’S Oo W N. 
London: A. H. Baily & Co. 83, cermhil. 


Just published, price 2s. me 
IRST STEPS to F RENCH. “CONV ERSA-. 
TION, in a series of Amusing Dialogues, French and Eng- 
lish, on every. -day Subjects. By I’. 
— School L tray if 31, Fleet-strect. 








,in 8vo. pric 
CATALOGU ot “of “SP AN ISH BOOKS, con- 
taining the most recent Publications in all parts of Spain. 
1. Senior, 49, Pall Ma 
en Books in the German, Frenc h,and Italian Languaces ages, 
Just published, 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. cloth lette red, ‘ 
ue REVELATION of ST. JOHN 
EXPLAINED. 
By HENRY WM. LOVETT. 
Second edition, considerably enlarged. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
This day is a eg ad, bri Portraits, &e. 
18. POs 
EMOIRS of ‘the TL I F £E of WILLIAM 
WILBERFORCE, By his SONS. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 








Now ready, l2mo. 3s. 6d. bound 
A SIMPLIFIED LATIN GRAMMAR. 
By the Rev. WALTER P. POWELL, D.C.L. 
Head Masier of the Free Grammar School of Queen Mary at 


litheroe. 
ohn Murray, Albemarle-street. 
published, price 


ust 10s. 
EMOIRS “of s PRISONER of STATE at 
SPIELBERG. 
By ALEXANDER ANDRYANE, 
C anion in Captivity of Count Confalon 
Translated from the Original, by FORT U N ATO pay ANDI. 
ooper, 13, Pall Mall Fa 


ALONG TH EB DANUBE, 
By R. J. CLARIDGE, Esq. 

With Official Tables of the Time of Departure and Arrival of 

the Steam-boats. Travellers will find in this small book every 

requisite information, practical and economical, showing how 

the gua of this tour may be reduced to the cost of 120/. 


Price 8s 
F. C. Westley. 1 
Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. 


pric 
EMAINS of the late REV. RIG HARD HUR- 
RELL FROUDE, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Contents: Private Journal—Occasional Thoughts—Letters— 
Sermons, &c 
Printed for J. G.& F. 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall 








GUIDE 


62, Piecadilly. 


1. 1s. in boards. 





Sprain, Paul’s Churchyard, and 





his ¢ lay is pub! ished, price 2 
CATALOGL TEof SECOND- IL. AND BOOKS, 
for 1838; containing useful and scarce Works, in various 
Languages, and in all Classes of Literature. 
N.B. Libraries purchase 
London : Longman, Orn 




















Bey oon eomeey yore 
. &vo. with V cloth, | 
EV. C "e T TIRLAV. ALL'S HISTORY of | 
GREECE, Volume V. 


Being the )03rd Vol. of Dr. Lardner’s C abinet Cs ve peepee dia. 
zndon: Longman & Co.; and Jobn Ta 





, . In tcp. 8vo. ds. 
HE CURSE of KEHAMA. ByR THEY, 
Esq. Forming Vol. 8 of Mr. Sor uthey’ s Poet ical Works. 
To he completed in 10 volumes. 


Sov 


No. v.| | A Mauch, QUARTERLY 





“No poet of modern times has a be tter title to immortality, or | 


a fairer prospect of securing it, than Robert Southey; and, the 
present edition of his poe ns must take its pla ce on the shelves 
of every library in thet ym.”’"—S?. James's Chronicle, 

London: Len gman, Orme, & C 0. 





FRAMPTON ON LIFE ASSU ~ ANCE, 

Just publi ished, in 8vo. pric 
A N ACCOUNT of the MU TU AL LIFE 
ASSURANCE = TY; with Remarks on the subject 
| Life é ener 
IN’ FRAMPTON, Jun., M.D. Cantab. 


” Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, &c. 
Smith. Elder, & Co. Cornhill. 








This day is published, 
Dedicated to his Most Excellent Majesty, the Kine z of Hanove oT, 
RAMATIC and PROSE MISCELLANIES 
By ANDREW BECKET, Esq., Author of * Sha 7 
Himself Again.’ ‘Third Edition. Edited by W. BEA‘ 
n2 vols. crown 8vo. With a Bust of the Author. 
cloth lettered. 
London ; G. Virtue, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 





Ik, M. 
Price 16s. 





Published this day, 
Fe RCTCLOPEDL A of CHESS ; or, a Compara- 


ve Abridgement in Synoptique. 

‘Tablets from the best works w ritten upon this Game by French 
and Foreign Authors, ancient as well as modern, ad: upted to the 
use of all Nations, by fhe unive mal 1: anguage of Ciphers. 


A 
To be had of Mr. T. Harst, 65, St. Paul’ s ( enigenls and of 
the Author, 2, Tavistock-row, Covent-garde 











URE’S PRACTICAL COMPENDIUM OF INFANTINE 
. ._. MEDICINE, 3 
This day is published, in 1 vol. 18mo. cloth, price 6s. 
PRACTICAL COMPENDIUM of the 
MATERIA MEDICA, with numerous Formula, adapted 
fur the ‘Treatment b of the Diseases vof Infancy aud Childhood. 
d ANDER UR note 
Member of ‘the il College « ns, Lond 
London : A. Schloss, 42, t Russ ssell-street, British a 


DR. DAVISON THE DISE/ 
CHILDRE 
Yin + a, with Index, and beg mare’ by 65 Plates 
uphy, price 41. 4s. cloth } ed, 
BSTET RIC. ‘ME DICINE, its PRINCIPLES 
and PRACTICE; in g ay of Systematic Dissertations 
on Miduitery, and on the Diseases of Women and Children. 
yD VID D. DAVIS M.D. 
Professor of Nidwiters ; in U niversity ( ‘ollege, London. 
Printed for Taylor | & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to 
University College, 28, Upper Gower-street. 
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This day is published, price 5s. No. XLI. for JUNE, 

JOURNAL of AGRI- 
CULTURE, and the PRIZE SAYS and TRANSAC- 

‘S of the HIGHLAND and AGRICUL! TURAL SOCIET Y 


COTLAND. 
Ww illiam Black wood & Sons, Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, London. 


LECE WOODS EDINBURGH MAGA- 


ZINE. No. CCLXXII. for JUN 
Our Two Panniers—2. The King’ s German Legi 

—3. ‘The Archbis! op of ¢ rolegne and the King of Prussia—4. 
Picture Gallery. IV.—5. An qptrodnc tion to the Philosophy 
of Consciousness. ‘Part Til. —6. Whig Practices and Whig Pro- 
fessions—7. The protestant Clergy of Ireland—s. Sketches of 
Modern Greece. No. I1I.—9. The Portfolio. By X. M. P. No. 1. 
The Peel Dinner—the Ricomangel ation Clause 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 
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‘This day is T WI o. LV. price 2s. 6d. 
THE MO HLY ‘CHRONICLE. 
Prine cipal ( ‘ontributors : 
E. L. BULWER, Esq. 4 ,» Dr. LARDNER, &c. &c. 
~ ‘oni tents. 
Animal Magnetism. 


P _ | Annual Exhibition at Royal 
Letters of an M.P. Public Opi- 


»Academ 
nion. Zieci—continued. &c. & 


This No. completes the First Volume, 10s. 6d. cleth iSisesed. 


zondon: Longman, Orme, & Co 
P’RASER’S MAGAZINE for JUNE 
The Poetry of Shelley 





Contains 
|The Yellowplush Correspon- 


Bing Friar Pleasantries, No. | | dence: Mr.Deuceace at Paris. 
XXILI.: Reflections at an} Continue 
i vening Party. By Q in the} Chalmers and the Church Esta- 
Corner, No. XXIV.: The} _ blishment Question. 
‘The patron Man-iac, No. | Strictures on Pictures. 
XXV.: The Assembly. 


‘he Surgeon’s Son 
élange from the Journal and 
sof an oyée. 


E xpectation. From Schiller. 
Nothing. By an Old Hand. 
Our Club at Paris. No. IL, » an Old E nglish Village. 
Homeric Bi uilads. By Dr. Ma-| Notes of the Month. 
ginn. The Funeralof Achilles. | Index to Vol. XVI. 
James Fraser, 215, Regent-street. 












[HE GE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, for June, 


conta among others, the following Articles :—Alison’s 
History of the French Revolution—' The Ne eg 7 rW ritings of 
the Poet Coleridge, with several of his Letters to Mr. D. Stuart— 





Original Letters of Sir William Dugdale and Dr. Franklin—The 


Scene of Goldsmith's Deserted Village—The Biography of A’sop 


—Coronation Book of the Gospels at Stowe— Coron: ition of 
ti: 


Queen Mary, 1553, &c. &c. Retros, 
the Downfall of May Games 
Fine Arts—L ‘iter rary and Scien 


ve Review: Funebria Flore, 
view of New Publi cations— 
ic Intelligence—Anniversaries 

earned Societies—Antiquarian Researches 
1 ( ‘hroniele. ~Obitus ary: with Memoirs of Lord Ber- 
ners; Sir John Lade; Sir Abraham Hume; Sir Gerard Roels 
Wyndham Lewis, asq. ; Lieut.-Gen. James *Moore ; Rev. P. 
lomer, &c. Embellished with Representations of A! 
Elizz ne an Chimneypieces at the Golden Lion, Fulham; and 
Coronation Chairs at Westminster and Winchester. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

Published by W. 


3 EDINBURGH MAGAZINE for JUNE, 


( One Shi Mir ng, conta mgs hoe ife of Wilbe fore e—Anto- 
' :R ‘ Pq’ 
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lurshall, & Co. London ; 
. Of a may be TALT’S 
3, and 1837, price ‘I'welve Shillings 
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ved wi * Illustrations 
Ge orge Cruikshank, 


YTLEY’S MISCELLANY, 
Contains, am« ng Fag om er interesting Articles, 
G PONE; a Tale of the Peninsula. 
‘OLONEL N AP iii Author of *'The History of the 
Peninsul: ar War 
I CHAPTERS of OLIVER TWIS 
By the EDITOR, CHAKLES DICKENS, hang r “Boz.” ; 
With an Illustration by George Cruikshank. 
The B rf ok tC iub. By Lieu- | ‘Th ea 
yh b 
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Price Half-a-Crown, embe 
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with 





nd J y n¢ 
ge mod ol Walter C hilde.| an Introduct 





ai 
The un ion by George 
A in Case. By Miss Sheri-) Cruikshank 
The Widow Cured ; or, more 
vi mga * Ball of the latest | than the Doctor at Fault. 
W. Jerdan. Gleam of the Past. 

Bu “By: Vaslyn.’ the Professor of Toledo. By 
Mr. Bibliuphilis t. By ‘I’. Raikes. 1s neta. 
The Queen of Spring. | Dark 


A Chapter on Clowns and jOld Mount ain Dew. By Charles 
such-like Comicalities. by | Mackay. 
W. J. Thoms. &e. &e. 





Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 
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Edited by ODORE HOOK, Es 
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Courtenay. to Brussels 
On Coronations, and particu- T. C. Grat- 
larly hone a the kings of tan, 
. Whi “sq. | The Se hool Education of Prus- 
nd s Winnings. By 
Douglas Jerrold, bs.. es from a Log. By R. 
Ancient Days. No. 2. By M. "Kee sley, Esq. 
J. Quin, 1, Author of| An, Ord ‘Friend with a New 


Extracts from a Journal ke pt oo ; of a Gentleman at 





during a Residence at Litth peal Edited by H. Brown- 
Pe edlington ; -A Busy Week 3 “sq. 

Priva fiews ; Sales;|/ A ht on the Table Moun- 
I nreatesel Dispersion of} tain. 

the Rumminsian Museum;! The Manager's Note Book— 


Important, Copyright Meet-| _Incledon, Miss Pope, &c. 


ing, &¢c By the Author of | Conversazione on oe Litera- 
*Paul Pry.’ | ture of the Month, Xe. 
N.B. The Numbers which were out of print having been 


reprinted, copies of this popular Periodical, under Mr. Hooke’s 
Editorship, for 1837, with the Numbers for 1833, may still be had. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 














NHE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for JUNE, price 2s. 6d., contains: conte of Ham 
Li Caria er. — avi ‘hie Warers XVII 1 ee ee 
etachment Duty— nat are the ns °c 
Members about ?—3. Lockhart’ 's Life of Scott—4, Det? ca 
Anachronism, or Missing one’s C soach—6. The Last Heir orate 
Connor—7. ‘The Rubi, CantolV.: The Midnight Hour—s. —8. Clas. 
sical Authorities for Modern Trifles—9. The Orphans of Data 
(Conclusion)— 10. Lord Mulgrave’s appointment of Sheriffs 
Ireland—1!, Memoranda of the Month. 


No. | 





Dublin: William Curr & Ss —————— 
Raston Geld to ail eaaieele ocean Holden, Forte com 
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HE CIVIL ENGINEER and ARCHITECTS and oth: 
JOURNAL, Screntiric and Rattway Gazette, Price 1s, — 


The JUNE Number contains Drawings and Descript 
Ralph for the Indigent Blind—Architectural Crone 











Ralph Redivivus— temarks on the Parks—Paper 
pute rials—Reclaiming of seed in ‘Tramore Bay—Reviewst 
New Books—Pr odin . A Glosse 





e Engineers’ and Archite 
stitutes—Prog of Ra cts’ In. 
ing Works- List of 





ilways, a ooublee Buildings, and Engin 
New Pate nts, and several Professiona Con, 
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lished at King-street. Westminster; H. H MopgsTY 
Mall East: sd Groomer Moke alle oper, Pall = pre 
penny ¢ overed Pamphlet, bli her 
HE co M. MENTATOR. No. X34 8 
LORD BROUGHAM, on the NEW BRITISH SLAVE for it as 
TRADE, by THOMAS CLARKSON, This is the i interesting and to 
im wortant doc pei A Petter fron as pw fm | by his Lords! efforts 7 
at Exeter Ha etter from Lord Brougham to B 
Smith, Esq. M.P. Norwich; containing a defence of name outlay ot 
ship’s conduct in ‘the § ; III. Mr. Smith's Lane attention 
to which the foregoing is a reply.. Reviews of new books, with i 
$ 9 extracts, s ~ miscellanea of the week, *Pub- hopes thi 
ished every Saturday, She &C Oster. 
row; and Ollier, Weyer ok oe oie 0. Pater ed to 
SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED — ready wit 
Just or price 2s. 6d. Part XII. o less impe 
ON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA which bot 
Translated from the Spanish of Micuen Cervantes il 
DE ones AVE PRA by Cuarves Jarvis; revised and co ‘orrected, compl em 
Joua SNOT. die wrote moe ee sta by Tox Bi exhibiting 
‘To be completedin Eighteen Mont ‘arts. 
London: J. or Dubochet & & Co. 75, Old Broad-street. toform a 
whom may be had also, recomme} 
The Tlustrated Edition of Gil Blas. 2 vols, price worst of 
il. 128. in cloth beautiful ; 
NEW CONTINENTAL GUIDE, 
Now ready, post 8vo. Second a, corrected and enlarged, we ay! ' 
we are ir' 
HAND- Book ‘for TRAVELLERS upon the Bf of moder 
cop NTINEN being a CO} MPLETS GUIDE th | 





HOLLAND, BE Let 3M, PRUSSIA, and NORTHERN G' 
MANY, and along the RHINE from Holland to Switzerland, 
Containing Descriptions of the princ oat © Cities, their Museums, 
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laurel; bu 











Picture-Galle 2 3 ; % 
hemes pS sunthene Diissiate , ait ameaenctes ie one of m 
vellers, Details of Expenses, Value of Money, and Hints for Toun others in 

Also, printed uniformly with the above, 
Mrs. Starke’s Travels in Europe, and Complete aad prosp 
Guide for Italy. Ninth Edition, post 8vo. 15s. bound. now-a-da’ 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. tractive y 
price 10s. 6d. in boards, turned to 
HE PROSE Ww ORKS of the Right Rey. Father 9°. 

in God, THOMAS Ki uN, D.D., some time Lord Bishop nind thre 


of Bath rad Ww ells. add 
(never before published), and a short A “count of his Life, by 
WILLI ‘mM. TIAWKINS, Esq. his Execr 

ne whole collected by JAMES THOM AS ROUND, B.D., 
Rector of St. Runwald’s and St. Nicholas, Colchester, ‘and late 
Ontere. 


‘To which are 





d,some of his Letters 
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‘ellow of Balliol Colle h 
Waterl “al ieee G. + a oy ingten, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and alt e res 
aterlou-place, Pal a sold by J. H. Park r, Oxford; and 
T. Albin, Colchester. er : z —a caref 
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This day is published, to be c« continue de every fortnight, in royal 
Svo. containing 2 Plates and 16 Pages of Letterpress, price ls. 


NY, ROMANTIC and PIC. 
1 illustrated by. 1 series of Engravings on 


yings taken on the Spot. In 
Saxon SwiTZeER ano, by 
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Section I. compris 
translated by Miss Henningsen. 
tion will un ooennie’ e¢ in itself 
.Great Russell-street, Heitish Museum. 
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London: A. Sch! 









ae N — for publication, A 
ISTORY of BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. 
By GEOR GE JOHNSTON, M.D. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Su inburgh, & 
In one vol. 8vo. to ranze “with Varrell” _ British “Birds “and 
bn e Illustrated by numerous Woodcuts and Engravings. 
» First Part of the volume is devoted to the Tiistory of 
MR Be. dy and to details on the Structure, Physiology, and 
Classification of Zoophytes 5 and the Second contains the De- 
scription of the Species 














S. Highley, 22, Fleet-street, London lot to vit 
W. H. Lizars, diate’ Ww. Cursy. jun. x Co. Dublin ; and vit 
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In one small svo. volume, with h Etct hings, price 7s. 6d. cloth, i) hand 
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Author of * Trai tsand oe 3 ofthe Irish Peasantry,’ Ke. &e. heio 
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PLATES. 






ANATOMICAL 

Edited by JONES QUAIN, M.D., and W. J. E. WILSON. 
TRHE NERVES of the HUMAN BODY, it 

“luding the B RAIN andSPINAL MARROW, and ORGANS 
i. ‘asciculi 1 to 1 are ready, 2s. € ch, plain; or 4. 
full c sivas d. (Will be complete in about 16 “uli.) 

The Vessels of the Human Body, in 50 Plates in 
Lithography, with Letterpress. 1 vol. “ yal folio, 2/. 14s. plain; 
or with the Arteries and Veins coloured, 2. Iss. cloth lettered. 

The Muscles of the Human Body. i in 51 Pla 
Lithozraphy, with Letterpress. a vol. royal folio, 2/. 1és. p 
or with the Plates full coloured, : 

Printed for Taylor & W alton, ‘Bookselle -rs and Publishers to 
University College, 23, Upper Gower-street. 































































